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Today In Oklahoma 


t lie year was 1956* 'The Ko- 
m rcan War had \mt ended. 
m Color printing had begun and 

-A- television was in its infancy, 
f'omputers and video games had not 
yer been invenied and telcph(jne op- 
erators still placed phone calls. Ray- 
mond Gary of Madill was governor* 
And in Janiiars- 1956, Oklahoma To- 
fiay was first publishcLl A lot has hap- 
pened in the state during the last 35 
years, and truly amazing changes have 
taken place in the printing industry. 

Stories in that first issue outlined 
fund-raising plans for the National 
Caivvboy Hall of l’'amc to be built in 
CJklaboma City, die oficning of state- 
owned Roman Nose Resort and the 
soon-co-be-compicted lodges at l.ake 
rexuma. Quartz M cm n tain, and Se- 
quoyah state parks* A jim Lange car- 
toon pointed out the state's 50th anni- 
versary would be celebrated in 1957, 

A New Year's baby in full color graced 
the cover of that first 20-page issue, 
which was free. Subscf|ijent issues sold 
for 35 cents a copy and subscriptions 
were$2ayear* I’ull color scenic photos, 
popular with readers then as they are 
now, were printed to help overcome 
the state's dustbowl image. 

'I lie magazine's early years were 
turbulent, with offices mewed six times 
in three years* John McWilliams was 
the first editor, followed by Dave I ^oye 
in 1957* Bill Bu rch a rdt became editor 
in 1 960 and remained until he retired in 
1979. 

Some in the legislature opposed the 
magazine because it was not self-sup- 
porting. h’ormcr (Jove rn or George 
Nigh, who was in the legislature, re- 
calls how an accempi was made to kill 
the magazine's appropriation in the 
1959 state budget bill. 

A statewide campaign to ‘'save Okla- 
homa Todaf" was organized by the state 
jaycees with Nigh as chairman* A 
number of active Jayeces were in the 


legislature then. Iliey sent mass mail- 
ings of letters, newspapers wrote edito- 
rials, and resolutions were passed. Pretty 
exciting stuff* 

'The legislature struggled over 
whether to sell advertising or not dur- 
ing the early years, with some consider- 
ing the magazine a loser financially and 
others a promotional tool for tourism* 
No advertising has been sold yet and 
state funding has steadily been reduced. 

Some 35 years later, Oklahoma Today 
is the state's largest statewide publica- 
tion with a total circulacion of 44,000 
and subscribers in everv’ state and 45 
fijreign countries* We have a reader- 
ship of 160,000 for each issue. M’he 
magazi nc now is focused on sen ing the 
reader, promotes travel, and rcfiects 
the state's lifestyle* It's a major library 
resource on Oklahoma and many teach- 
ers use it in the classroom. 

Mdie magazine’s history reflects the 
history of the printing industry, mov- 
ing from hot lead type sec on linotypes 
through the various stages of comput- 
ers until now keyboarding is done in 
the Oklahoma Today offices anti moves 
by disks through a publishing system 
in art director I'clton Stnuid's agency 
across town. No one uses a typewriter 
any more* 4 he magazine, which has 
always been printed in state, is printed 
at PcnnWcll Printing in dhilsa. 

Names and addresses of subscribers 
were kept tm index cards until 1978* 
I'hat, too, has been eomputerized. 

Since the beginning, some of the 
state's best writers and photographers 
have been published in Oklahoma To- 
day. In this issue, we have asked a few 
of the outstanding Ok la horn a writers — 
some now living out of stare — to write 
aliout their fav(jritc Oklahoma escape. 
Our spectacular Portfiilio salutes the 
work of five well-known phcmjgra- 
phers whci were asked to submit their 
favorite scenic photo. 
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One, Two, 
Three . . . 
Bloom! 

rchcstnvtin^^ the appcurancc of 
UJ,0(K) tulips on rhe sc'corui week- 
end in April ean l>e adheved 
with cxperienLC, fanaciLal 
rccord-kccpinii. and u 
hcaUlry dollop td' luek. 

'Td say it's one fonrtli part 
luck, half M(Jther Nature, 
d’he other (jiiarter is a i^reen 
thomh..jnayhc/' says Shawn 
i><5cring, htirtieiikurisi for 
the Kirk pat riek (heen house 
and the mastermind behind 
the annual tulip festival. '‘A 
lot of it is tuck/' 

I lei ping his luck along arc 
years worth (Tctimputeri/cd 
records, detailing planting 
dates, temperar tires, and blooming 
times. Based on their past performance. 
Doc ring can say with a fair degree of 
certainty that this spring, his tulips \^ ill 
he at their peak during the second and 
third weekends in .April. 

' Til I i p I ' e s t '^^0 o f fc re ti a d a z /. I i n g a rr ay 


of tulips: Black, pink, yellow, and dcizens 
of shades of red. standing from six inches 
tt) more than two feet high. I he display 
of Pink Menton tulips, among Doering's 
favorites, was so perfect, "People even 
ask us if it is fake/' 

Doering designs the beds, orders the 
tulips from 1 lolland, and even sets a few 
hulbs himself. The hulhs were planted 
last November when the soil tempera- 
ture was degrees I', 
then fertilized and 
mulched. If the weather 
gets unseasonahly warm, 
the ground where the 
hulbs are planted is well 
watered to keep the soil 
friun hearing up too mueh. 
I'be tulips should begin to 
push up through the soil iu 
h'ebmary. 

In addition to tulips, the 
gardens will be ablotmi 
w i t h da f f{ kI i ! s. c r< ic ns, 
h vac i lU It , o rn a men ta i 
cabbage, and pansies. 

Tulip I'est 'bl will be April 13 to 20 at 
the Kirk|iairick Clc liter Dutch music, 
d a tie i n g, and ft m kI a rc p I a n n c d ft tr c h c 
weekends. I he Kirkpatrick ( lenter is at 
2100 N.K, 52nd Street in Oklahoma 
( lity. Kor infttnnation, call (405) 427- 
5461, 




Talking About Education: 
A Roomful of Voices 


y inc iting scholar and literary critic 
1 leim I. on is f »ates, Jr., tt) speak at 
the sixth annual Oklahoma l^eeture in the 
1 Inmanitics, the Oklahoma I oundation 
for the I liimanicies Ixjard had a couple of 
ptirp(*scs in mind, says director of 
commimieations David Behrman, 

As a passionate advocate oi estahlishing 
Black Studies departments at American 
universities, Oates has much u>say abtun 
cuitural diversity in edtjcarion, a hoc, and 
sometimes heated, topic in Oklahoma 
right now. 

And scctmdK, as a superstar in 
academic circles and inner of the P>HH 
A m e riea n Book A w a rd I « j r *'4 li e .S i g n i I y - 
ing Monkey,” (races' calk should be 
stimulating to anyone interested in 


literature. Ciaccs, w ho has runght at Yale 
and Cornell, this year is the jolin Spencer 
Bassett Pnd'esstir of I'higlisli at Duke 
I hiiversiry, 

4 he March 1 lecture is part of the 19V1 
C amgress tm the Arts and I lumanities, 
which will bring together cdncauirs, 
legislators, administrators, and artists to 
talk about education, I'hat shtmld suit 
(Jates tine, 

"4*erhaps,” Ciates was t| noted in an 
edneacitm joiirnab "we should cr\ to 
think of American culture as a conversa- 
tion among different voices.” 

4 he Oklahoma I'Alucational I’elevi- 
sitjn Anthority (OK I'A) w ill film (dates' 
lecture for airing this spring. For dates 
and times, call (405) 235-02H0. 



All Mapped Out 

TT riien mapmaker Steve Rice sec out to 
VV create a map ab<Hic Oklahtmia's 
histtJFA, he had some painful choices to 
make. With reams of information 
available, there were some gems he had 
to leave out — like the locatitm of Beer 
Cuty, a town that supplied whiskey to 
Fan handle cowboys and disappeared a 
hundred years ago. 

So Rice approached the Oklahoma 
I Icntagc Association, a nonprofit 
organization for preserving state historv , 
with the idea of producing an entire set of 
maps. Faeh map, Rice proposed, wxjtild 
offer an in-depth listing, an ew ery th ing- 
ytJu-ever-w antcd-c<Kknovv treatment of a 
fairly narrow subject. 

Director Dr. Paul Lambert hooked 
Rice up w ith experts to help with the 
writing and research — bistoriari Kenny 
Franks, Civil War buff Bo Cantrdi, and 
American Indian expert ITed Standley. 
With seed mtjncy from the Noble 
F oundation. Rice and the association 
began to pn>duec the twelve- map set. 

h ollowing an intniducrion about a 
given subjett. Rice pltJtted the maps w ith 
literally hundreds tif sites. W ith maps tm 
Indians; ghost tow ns and boom tow ns: 
natural history; militarv histors: trains, 
planes, and riverboats: farm and ranch 
history ; t>utlawsand lawmen; hisicjrie 
homes and buildings; sports history : 
famotis Oklahomans: mineral wealth: and 
tourist attructifms, it vsciuld seem like the 


set covers Oklahoma from just about 
every ptjssihle angle. 

Not so. 

"\\ hat's w'iiti is that we often had 
enough information to do two maps,” he 
say's. "We've been talking about some 
possible future maps. \\ e might ftieus on 
Oklahoma treasures, things like legends 
and stories abotit lost mines. Or things 
unitpie to Oklahoma, like rose rocks and 
selenite cry stals.” 



3‘ou can order the 24-inch -by -36-inch 
maps one at a time ($4,75 postage paid) or 
as a set ($41,70 
ptjstage paid) from 
the I leritage Book 
Oenter, 1500 N. 

Robinson, 

Oklahoma C/ity, OK 
73103. 
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^It’s Our 

Birthday! 

Gome celebrate 



names as we honor writers, pho- 
to p h e rs, fo r m c r s ca ff m e m be rs, 

and all who have helped make the 


magazine a snceess. 

We’re planning an address by 
Governor Davitl Walters, music 
from “Okiahoinaf” by the Dis- 
covery land! singers, an exhibit of 
past magazine covers, party favors, 
and more. 


d'he fun begins: 

lOa.m, March 12 

Fourth Floor Rotunda 
at the State Capitol 
Join us! 


rmuimmi from page 4 
This special expanded vacation is.stic 
was planned to give you plenty t>f time 
n>t>rganizc shertt ami long crips through 
the spring, summer and fall. And, like a 
seed catalog, help you do a little dream- 
ing. 'I'll is may be the year to go some 
place different — in Oklahoma. 

rii rough the years, those in the mili- 
tary, often homesick, have written to 
tell us how much they enjoy Okiahoma 
Today. 'They say the magazine is like a 
letter from home. 

If yoirre currently a subscriber to 
Oklahoma Today wnh a loved one on 
militaryassigomenc in the Middle East, 
just send us his or her name and com- 
plete mailing address, along with your 
name and address, and well send them 
a subscription free. 'They ’ll enjoy an- 
other letter from home. 

— Sue Carter 


LETTERS 

Ah infhfx of kners and phone caik from 
readers has made if riear htm' proud Okla- 
homans are of fheir Native art 

heritage and the keepers of that flame. You 
ako make dear one point: That for evety 
artist spotlighted in our Novernher-Derem- 
her 1990 speriai Indian art issue, prohahh 
ten more exist. Otis Croy wrote to /emind us 
that (deekdiherokee artist day ton Turner, 
now of Tresno, California, is from Okla- 
homa. Carol Smith mentioned Darran 
Cooper of Cotea ft, and others wrote to sing 
the praises of Jon ny Hawk, Ranre Hood, 
White Huffaio. and Rohhie MrMurtry. 
Needless to .say, the list goes on and on, and 
m-e\r just fugun to seratih the 

AlllioiJgh I a\\s iL\ys {:n]oy (Jklahoma 
7 hday, i d o be I i e \ e y < > u h a v e s u rpa s s e d 
ytuirselves with the Deecmbcr issue! 
'rhe articles are interesting, and the 
artwork is superb! 

(Jharline Lamons 
Okmulgee 

I have always enjoyed Oklahoma To- 
////y but the Dcccm her issue was superb! 
What a wonderful magazine and what 
wonderful articles aliout our Oklahoma 
Indian artists. I found myself reading 
[his issue from ccjver to cover at one 
siccing and wanting to read more abt>ut 
the gifted Indians in our state. 

Keep up thegotid work. My only wish 
is chac the magazine et>uld he twice its 
present size. 

Mrs. Sylvia C^oble 
Tulsa 

The December issue is a mascer- 
picee. 'The focus on native artists shows 
the t|ual ity of work that began years ago 
and continues today. In the ’20s and oUs 
I wenttoseh(K)! with Kiowa and Cxima ri- 
che children who could never get 
enough of drawing; their horses and 
human figures were distinctive. On che 
rare oeeasions when I get hack to C’addo 
County 1 cheek out the museums and 
marvel at the work being done. 


riiank you for an issue to keep. 

Mildred Ikard Bourgeois 
Troutman, North (mrolina 

Please send me six copies of the De- 
cember issue. I’m sending them to 
several of my Indian friends as Christ- 
mas cards. '['he issue is great and recog- 
nized some great artists; there arc an- 
other 100 whoeould use a little press. 

Don’t wait another 3.5 years. I low 
about an issue once a year? 

A. Niederman 
Skokie, Illinois 

Please Hnd cheek for MJ e«?pics of 
( }k! a horn a 1 oday ( D e c e m h e r 1 09( ) ) . I 
intend to use them as handout-loan 
text.s in my Native American studies 
class in the spring and for a couple of 
slide-lecture occasions. 

It’s a lovely issue and I wash 1 could 
afford Christmas presents to hundreds! 

CA\m, E, Linck, Jn 
Commerce, I'exas 

1 cfuisider your [December issue a 
dassic, and Pm so glad out son and 
daughter to whom we gave subscrip- 
tions fed the same. I loaned my copy 
and then IVirgot who I loaned it to. [can't 
seem to find a copy in our little umn on 
the magazine racks. .So could I purchase 
a copy? Our Anna l^eli Mitchell is fea- 
tured in it. NVe are so proud of her. 

Mrs. O.B, Ganipbell 
Vinita 

Certai n/y, you ran . I o order a hark issue, 
stipulate the issue you would like hy month 
and year and send a dmk or money order 
for $ I Si .■ ( ) k I a h o m a 1 'od a y , P. 0. H ox 
5J3S4, Oklahoma City, OK 7 MSI. 


NEXT ISSUE: As summer breezes 
make us iahy for the great outdoors, 
we’ll explore Oklahomans’ rekindled 
passion for wild flowers and the fields 
(jf vvildOowers across che state that fuel 
it. We’ll also tag akmg on one of the 
country’s oldest bicycle tours, the I'tdsa 
W'ortd^ thirreenrh annual free Wheel. 
All this, in the Maydune issue of Okla- 
homa Ihday. 
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The Davison Silo 

George Davison "s business plan was doomed, 
but his silo was a dandy. 


By Verna R Davis 



in 1910, George E. Davkon began to buy out komesteaders, acquiring more than HO serf ions to create the i00,000-aae Davison Ranch. 


L ate evening’s light has 
danced over the Davison silo 
for more than seventy years 
now. The unusual twelve- 
sided wooden silo rises above the sandy 
hills of southeastern Kllis County — 
mute testimony to one man’s ambitions 
and a plan that went aw^ry. 

When George K. Davison came to 
Oklahoma, he staked his homestead 
near the Kansas-Oklahoma border in 
Harper County, But the lush grassland 
of one bend in the South Canadian 
River eventually lured him south to 
Ellis County in west-central Oklahoma 
in 1910. 1'here, he purchased the Put- 
erbaugh homestead, made it his head- 
quarters, and proceeded to build him- 


se 1 f a ranc h i n g e m p i re . 

Described by sons Verne and Dr. 
A.M. Davison as progressive, ambi- 
tious, and proud, G.H. f^avison is best 
remembered for having bought out so 
many farmers in western Oklahoma 
that he eventually amassed 100,000 
acres and one of the largest ranches in 
the state. 

'I'he key to his success was fine 
Hereford cattle chat for three seasons 
of each year he fattened on the grass- 
land chat fringed Hack berry Creek. 
The Achilles heel of his ranching op- 
eration: a lack of affordable winter feed. 

It is probably safe to say that if nour- 
ishing his herd through the wdnter 
months hadn’t been such a burr in the 


cattleman’s saddle, Davison’s thoughts 
might never have turned to silo designs 
in 1915, 

At the time, Davison’s source of feed 
was cottonseed cake. He routinely 
hired one set of neighbors, w'ho owned 
a four-horse team, to haul the cake in 
from the railroad depot at Gage, says 
A,M. Davison, It w-as the expense of 
this arrangement that eventually made 
the idea of storing feed seem so pru- 
dent. The way Davison looked at it, all 
that w'as needed to carry out the plan 
was a silo. 

And he set out to get himself one. 

Since his father was not a carpenter, 
A,M. Davison .speculates that the 
builder and possibly the designer of the 
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twelve-sided silo was William Piiter- 
baii^h, the ori^^inal ow ner of the ranch 
head(|iiarters site and a carpenter in his 
ow n right. 

Whoever the builder was, he was 
thorough and had an eye for detail. .\nd 
he built the silo to last. (Constructed 
above a concrete pit, it was made of 
tvvo-by-fours that stood taller than a 
man. 'The planks were coated on all 
surfaces with red paint and then 
stacked in layers. 'Tar paper covered 
both the inside and the outside of the 
wood for added protection. I^ap siding 
painted white provided the finishing 
touch. 

'The basic silo stands thirty-six feet 
tall, topped by a once-red shingled roof 
comprised of twelve sections. The sec- 
tions give the silo a beveled appear- 
ance. A fairytale-like cupola, complete 
with boxed-in ventilation windows, 
continues the design, down to a mini- 
ature repetition of the silo's roof. A five- 
foot spire extends the height of the silo 
to an impressive fifty-five feet. 

Included in the charming but func- 
tional structure are a scries of self-scal- 
ing doors in the feed chute. The doors 
closed as the chopped feed was blown 
in, and opened as the silage was fed out. 

As the silo was filled, angora goats 
packed the silage inside, tromping their 
way to the top. When their chore was 
finished, ropes were looped through 
the goats’ horns and they were raised 
out of the silo to the ground. 

I larr\' Smith lives in the neighboring 
community of I larmon, and he remem- 
bers those goats well. 1 1 is father bought 
them after their silo-stomping days 
were over. .Although a small child then. 
Smith says he recalls seeing the white- 
and-red silo in its glory days and be- 
lieves that it was made of redwood. 

Why the silo was built as a twelve - 
sided structure, however, remains a 
mysterv’. “1 doubt we shall ever know," 
says A.M. Davison. 

Dr. (Charles Nichols, current man- 
ager of the ranch, believ es the design 
of the silo was the result of an attempt 
to approximate a round structure of the 
desired size out of wooden planks. 


Whatev er its inspiration, the Dav ison 
silo may be a genuine one-of-a-kind. “I 
bet it's the only one of its kind left," 
says Dr. Cairtis Richardson, an Okla- 
homa State University animal science 
professor who has toured farms, 
ranches, and dairy operations across the 
countrv'. 


“In the end, I must 
consider the silo to he 
a monument to folly.” 
— A.M. Davison 


The design of the silo is unusual 
enough to have gotten it listed on the 
National Register of Historic Places. It 
has also intrigued Dr. Franklin J. Reiss, 
retired emeritus professor of agricul- 
tural economics at the University of Il- 
linois, w'ho encountered the silo on a 
visit to the ranch. ‘‘The uniqueness of 
that silo has alerted us to any wooden 
silos," w rites Reiss. “Consequently, w'e 
can state with some confidence that in 
all of our travels, including each of the 
50 U.S. states, and some 25 to .50 coun- 
tries, we have not seen another silo like 
the Davison silo." 

Reiss says the closest he has come to 
a riv al is a couple of eight-sided wooden 
silos. Kven an old Farmers Bulletin 
from the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture that mentions tongue-and-groove 
wooden silos, recommends such struc- 
tures be built with no more than six or 
eight sides. 

And maybe, the twelve sides, if not 
the choice of building materials, were 
ultimately design flaws. According to a 
USDA bulletin, the life of wooden si- 
los is usually shorter than that of silos 
built of more durable materials such as 
concrete or brick. Dav ison's silo was 
filled for only two or three years. 
Mostly, it has stood empty. And that, 
more than anything else, could be why 
the silo is around at all. 

For all his dreams, the ensilage ven- 
ture was less than successful for Dav i- 
.son. As neighboring farmers gave up on 


the loose soil and sold out, the sources 
of crops from which the silage was 
made were no longer readily av ailable. 
Producing the silage and trucking it to 
troughs in the various pastures proved 
to be more expensive than hauling 
cotttinsccd cake from Ciage. "In the 
end, the cattle did not do as well on 
silage," says A.M. Davison. "I must 
consider the silo to be a monument to 
folly." 

'The cattle-feeding plan that didn't 
work out was a harbinger of a larger 
failure. In the 1920s, financial setbacks 
caused Cj.K. Davison to lose his ranch. 
A large portion was sold to the Berry- 
man family, a banking concern from 
Ashland, Kansas, which owns it to this 
day. 

Davison stayed on to manage the 
Berrv man ranch until his death in 1955. 
He added a buffalo herd to the grass- 
lands and serv cd five terms in the state 
legislature. Members of the Davison 
family continue to manage the ranch. 

Today the silo's white paint has 
faded to gray, and the sky shows 
through a patchwork roof where few 
red shingles remain. Hackberry trees 
and sumac hug the weathered facade of 
the silo which resides over the hill from 
Hackberry (ireek. \ isitors to the 
ranches of west-central Oklahoma 
leave a trail of red dust along a country’ 
road, where nearby the Dav ison silo 
hangs on — a poignant reminder of the 
heyday of the Dav ison Ranch. (D: 



h'rotn Arnett, trcrcel eight miles east on 
State Highway 60 to where a county road 
intersects the highway. Turn south and 
travel along the n)ad for twelve miles (the 
road is dirt after five miles). The silo is 
visible on the wejtt side of the road, on 
private property. 
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Looking 

Woociy 


In his search for 
Woody Guthrie, 
Guy Logsdon 
has done some 
hard travelin’ 
and stumbled 
into pastures of 
plenty. Seems 
like it’s all the 
same to him. 

By Barbara Palmer 
os told by Guy Logsdon 

A tcjp Okcmah s hill sit 

three water towers. Paintcil 
on the side t>f tlic newest, a 
hubhie-copped rower erected 
in rhe 1970s, arc the vvtjrds — HOME 
OF WOODY CHM'IIRIE. 'Fhc two 
(jidcr towers read WOT and C]OLD. 
Those wtjrds unwittingly carrv' a truth 
about the legend on the new tower: 
Over the years, the opinions in Okemah 
about its most famous son. Woody 
Guthrie, have run both hot and cold. 

As the leading scholar on Woody 
Guthrie, Tulsan Guy Logsdon has 
experienced the intensity of both kinds 
of emotions. He's been heckled by 
audiences, criticized by his friends, and 
possibly his enthusiasm for Guthrie 
hurt his academic career. I Ic's also been 
befriended by folk singer Pete Seeger, 

U VAy/// GtttZirk 
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worked with author Studs 'rcrkel and, 
while a eonsultant for the movie ver- 
sion of “Bound for (ilorv/' David (]ar- 
radine was his housegiiest. 1 1 is latest 
project carries an inargiiahle stamp of 
respectability: he received a post-doc- 
toral fellowship from the Smithsonian 
Institution to research and or^^anize the 


i 



'^Oketnah is no different than most other eommunities fmm irhieh eelehnties t ome, ” says 
Logsdon, "Wmhk aleme is the common trait, not dislike or hatted. “ 


1, ()()() sonj^s (nithrie wrote during his 
lifetime. 

For the past 35 years, Ciuy l^ogsdon’s 
i n te rest i n \\‘( x >dy ( » u t h rie a n d h is m u sic 
has burned a small, steady flame. “It's 
no greater or no less today than it was 30 
years ago," he says. 

In those same years. Bob Dylan, 
Hollywood, and much of the world, it 
seems, discovered Woody (nithrie, 
translating his music into dozens of 
languages and turning his songs into 
anthems. 'The song that is perhaps 
Ciuthrie's best known and best loved, 
“'This Land is Your Land," has been 
copied by a thousand splotchy mimeo- 
graph machines and sung at countless 
school assemblies and Kourth of July 
celebrations. Yet Logsdon remembers 
singing the song before a group of Los 
Angeles businessmen in the 1950s. 
'rhey sat in stony silence. He says, “I 
did not get one single person to ap- 
plaud.” 

But then, “Tve not ever been in the 
mainstream of anything,” he says. Lve 
pursued those interests that 1 thought 


were important.” 

Logsdon describes himself as a folk- 
lorist or music historian and “a travel- 
ing librarian working his way upwards.” 
I le has an Kd.D. with a minor in folk- 
lore, but says “Lve never thought of 
myself as a scholar, but I guess I am. 
Never worried about it one way or 
another.” 

Someone who just met him wouldn't 
be quick to pin the label of scholar on 
Logsdon, cither. He dresses cowboy 
style, wearing knotted kerchiefs, west- 
ern yoked jackets and pearl snap but- 
tons. If you call him at home, chances 
are he'll have to go turn down the 
volume on some obscure, scratchy 
recording he's unearthed during his 
haunts of old record stores. 

Logsdon grew up in .Ada where his 
parents ran two stores, a furniture store 
and a western clothing store. His fa- 
ther played the Addle and danced in 
minstrel shows in l exas and kept a 
Addle under the counter at the furni- 
ture store to play when business was 
slow. His mother, Mattie, Logsdon 
says, was the best read person he’s ever 
met. K\'cryone in the family played an 
instrument and the Logsdon family 
band played Saturday nights at the 
American Legion building. Music and 
books were part of every day life. 

Logsdon got his start as a folk music 
scholar while browsing through the 
shelves of the Last Central Lniversity 
library' in .\da. I le happened upon the 
work of John Lomax and realized that 
the songs he grew up singing were 
called “folk music.” In college, 
Logsdon read all the books about folk 
music he could get his hands on. 

Logsdon's Arst real introduction to 
the man that some call the greatest 
.Ameriean folk singer was a result of a 
simple case of “inlawitis,” he says. He 
married Phyllis Landers from Okemah. 
Phy llis's family and friends learned that 
Logsdon was interested in folk songs, 
and someone suggested one day he 
might be interested in Woody (iUthric. 

Logsdon began his research on 
(jiithrie at an Okemah tavern sitting 
onabarstool.(k)lonel Martin, theowncr 
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iiiid bartender of a local cavern, was a 
boyhood friend of Guch tie's* “I would 
jusi go in and sir down and talk. After- 
wards I'd try co remember what 1 heard. 
Folks freeze up If you interview' them 
with a tape recorder, or even a note- 
book. So, rd just have a nice visit,” 

7'he event, though, that cemented 
Logsdon's interest was his reading 
Guthrie’s autobiographical novel 
** Bound for Glory,” 'Fhotigh it was 
WTitten in 1943, Logsdon didn't find a 
copy until 1956, w'hen he moved to 
California to teach. Many Oklahomans 
didn’t think much of the book, coming 
as it did on the heels of “(i rapes of 
Wrath,” When "Bound for f jlory” was 
released a reviewer in the Daily Okla- 
homan wrote "Oklahoma gets another 
black eye,” 

Logsdon, though, thought it was 
beyond brilliant. "I used to read it to 
my students. I'he book is a statement 
of love, concern, despair. It has all of 
the emotions that humans have and 
expressed all of those emotions very 
truly.” 

Guthrie's creative le%^el was truly 
staggering. 1 Ic wTOte as many as a dozen 
songs a day. Manuscripts poured out of 
him a hundred pages at a time. 

P"ew have questioned Guthrie’s 
genius, but over the years some people 
have (jbjected to his unconventional 
ways and to his leftist politics, “Most of 
that feeling is gone now, hut there are 
still people who are afraid that their 
grandmother was a communist,” says 
[^ogsdon. To them, he says, “Fear is a 
lack of faith. If you have faith in your 
country, you’re not afraid. People who 
w'ere afraid of Woody had no faith in 
their country.” 

As far as the personal life of Woody 
Guthrie goes, “Woody was like any 
creative gen ius, very^ congenial and very' 
outgoing in some situations, and very' 
obnoxious and difficult in others. He 
was living what [ think most highly 
intelligent and creative people go 
through: Moments of pride and mo- 
ments of confidence mixed with 
moments of no confidence.” 

By the time Logsdon had begun to 


collect music and interview's, Guthrie 
was already in a New York hospital 
crippled by Huntington’s disease, an 
illness that destroys the nervous sys- 
tem. 'I'he same disease had killed 
Guthrie’s mother in the 1930s. 

One of the breaks in IjOgsdon’s search 
for information about Guthrie came 
about 1965 w^hen he read a notice chat 
Guthrie's sister, Seminole resident 
Mary Jo Edgmon, was giving a calk 
about him in chcOkemah Presbyterian 
Church. "Mary' Jo Edgmon is alw'ays 
open to anyone who wants to talk about 
Woody,” Logsdon says. "She loved 
WtKjdy as a sister loves a brother. His 
faults and failings were of no real im- 
portance to her.” 

I Icr mother w'as hospitalized before 
Mary Jo was old enough to know^ her, 
and the girl and her dad moved to live 
with relatives in "Icxas and then 
Konawa. She told Logsdon that when 
Woody stopped by to visit, he never 
failed to make her feel important. She 
told him: “Woody would come into the 
room and all the other people, you’d 
have CO look up to them to talk to them. 
Woody alway s got dow'n on the floor so 
I could look him in the eye.” 


When the sun come 
shining, then I 
was strolling 
In the wheat fields 
waving, and dust 
clouds rolling; 

The voice was chanting 
os the fog was lifting: 
This land was made for 
you and me. 

One bright sunny 
morning in the shadow 
ot the steeple 
By the relief office 
I sow my people 
As they stood hungry, 

I stood there wondering if 
this land was 
made for you and me. 

— “This Land Was Made lor You 
and Me,” 1940 



/// 1929, he was !7, Gafhrie kfl Okemah for Pampa^ Texas, where he worked In a 
drogstore, painted signs, and was a memherof a ehamher of commerte amhoy hand. Gudme k 
ett the extreme left hi this 1936 photo. 
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Guy Logsdon 


"I hate a song that mokes 
you think you're not 
any good. I hate a song 
that makes you think you 
are just born to lose. 
Bound to lose. No good 
to nobody. No good 
for nothing. Because you 
are either too old or 
too young or too fat 
or too slim or too ugly or 
too this or too that... 
Songs that run you down 
or songs that poke fun 
of you on account of 
your bad luck or your 
hard traveling. 

I am out to fight those 
kinds of songs to my 
very last breath of air 
and my lost drop of blood." 

— From a radio script written by 
Woody Guthrie, 1944 


Much of what Logsdon knows about 
Woody isn't written down, Logsdon 
says, ‘i don’t get tired of people asking 
me about Woody.. .A lot of what I know 
about Woody is in my head. 1 have it in 
my memory. I seem always to drag out 
something different.” 

With research done at the Library of 
Congress, the National Archives, the 
Smithsonian and the Woody (nithrie 
Archives, Logsdon is putting together a 
book he calls a “biblio-discography.” 
'I'he book will do with (hithrie’s songs 
what Logsdon’s 1989 book, “'The 
Whorehouse Bells Were Ringing: And 
Other Songs (Cowboys Sing,” did with 
cowboy songs. 'That book, which is too 
earthy for some tastes, was instrumen- 
tal in his being awarded the Smith- 
sonian fellowship, Logsdon says. 

'The Guthrie book w ill contain infor- 
mation about W(K)dy’s life, how' he w rote 
songs and, of course, the songs. ( nithrie’s 
biography, l^ogsdon believes, is in his 
songs. “He w rote about ever\ thing. He 
wrote about things he heard on the 
radio, in other songs or poems. I le wrote 
outlaw songs, dust bowl songs, chil- 
dren’s songs. 1 bet most people whose 
kids watched Captain Kangaroo didn’t 
know' they w^ere singing Woody Guthrie 
songs.” 

(lUthriedied in 1967 before Logsdon 


had managed a meeting with him. “I 
would have liked to have met Woody. 
I’m not so sure I didn’t meet him.” 

One winter evening, either in late 
1952 or early the next year, Logsdon 
ran into a curious stranger in his father’s 
furniture store. “I went into the store 
one evening. 'I'here was my daddy with 
his fiddle, and there was a short, black- 
haired, half-dirty person, with a man- 
dolin and a fiddle. 'They had been fid- 
dling all afternoon.” 

'I'he stranger had stopped in at the 
local cafe and had proposed to the ow ner 
that he sing a few songs in exchange for 
a meal. Logsdon’s father overheard and 
said, ‘I’ll go you one better. I’ll buy this 
meal, your supper and your breakfast if 
you come ov^er to my store and play 
w ith me.’ So they had sat there fiddling 
all afternoon.” 

Based on w hat Logsdon now knows 
about w hat Woody w as doing in 1 952 — 
travelingaround the country', sometimes 
bumming meals for music — there’s 
ever\' chance that the stranger was 
indeed Woody. 

And everv' chance that he was not. 

“There will always be a tpiestion in 
my mind,” says Logsdon. 

It really doesn’t matter. 

“I knew Woody through what he 
wrote. I’ve met Woody in spirit.” L® 



There are no monuments to Woody 
Guthrie in Oklahoma, or airports or 
highways named for him. The Okfuskee 
County Historical .Museum at 401 U'. 
Broadway in Okemah has a few 
scrapbooks put together by a resident 
named Hazel Jones and a large 
photograph of Guthrie gyven to the museum 
Iry the Guthrie family. 

At the Chtystal Theater next door, little 
has changed since Woody Guthrie was a 
customer in the 1 920s. 

Each July, a "'Tribute to Woody"' is held 


in Noble Park on 2nd Street, on the 
Saturday closest to Guthrie's birthday, July 
14, 1912. The tribute is spon.wred l/y a 
group called W.O.O.D.Y., the Woody 
Guthrie Okemah Organizittion for 
Developing Youth, fonned to introduce 
Guthrie to Okemah 's youth. 

And each spring, the .Mayfest Arts 
Festival hosts a Woody Guthrie Tribute, a 
kind of mini folk festival. In the past, the 
tribute has brought in Guthrie's peers 
Ramblin ' Jack Elliot and Pete Seeger. For 
more information about .Mayfest, May IS 
to 19, call (9 IS) 5S2-6435. 

And a Woody Guthrie Tribute is planned 
for Traditions '91, a festival of Oklahoma 
folk traditions scheduled for October lS-20 
in the .Myriad Gardens in Oklahoma City. 
For more information, call the State Arts 
Council, at 1405) 521-2931. 
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Arrcwood 

TRADING 

POST 

Not Just Another 

Roadside 

Attraction 

< ^ *V*i. *. *. ^*^*. *» *,^ «. ^* *» *. ^ *V *w ^ ^ *. *.^ *. 


By Barbara Palmer 


T he adobe-colored trading post 
sits on a nostalgic curve along 
Route 66, a few hundred yards 
west of where twin steel sus- 
pension bridges cross the Verdigris 
River. From the back porch of the trad- 
ing post, you can see the slope of Look- 
out Mountain, a ninereenth-cencury 
meeting place for the Cherokee dan 
W'hich gave CJatoosa its name* Across 
the highway, the landmark blue wiialc 
is docked in a pond, weatherbeaten but 
still grinning. 

Until last summer, the trading post 
was, like the w'hale, just another faded 
postcard from the 1950s. Over the years. 


the sun had dimmed the letters painted 
on one sider Chief Wolf Robe Indian 
Trading Post* 

("hief Wolf Robe Hunt, Acoma artist 
and silversmith, w'as born on a New' 
Mexico reservation in 1905* Wolf Robe 
moved to Tulsa in 1936 after his mar- 
riage to Glenal Davis, sister of Hugh 
Davis, a one-time curator of the Tulsa 
Zoo and the creator of the blue w'hale 
and the Alligator Ranch near Catoosa. 

In Tulsa, Wolf Robe began a curio 
shop in his house and later opened a 
trading post on 1 t ch Street, along the 
path of Route 66* During his early years 
in Tulsa, Wolf Robe was acclaimed 


At nght, the late Chief Woif Roife. 


March -April 1^1 
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.1 f/rm^ /u/me mid frr$h ptihu ipmmi up the aid tmdhig poit ahmg Rome 66, hut the idea — 
selling high fpmliiy India u ai'is and crafts to ionrlsis — is still the same. 


more in places (ike Paris and Hamburg, 
where he traveled to promote Ameri- 
can and American Indian-madegoods, 
than he was at home. Sales cjf his jew- 
el r\. suffered in compcticicm wkh mass- 
produced "indian” jewelry^ made over- 
seas. 'Fo pay the rent on his 11th srreec 
shop, Wolf Robe sometimes lived on 
crackers and sardines. 

In 1954, he moved his trading post to 
C^atoosa where he and l^avis went into 
busjRcss together, adding gas pumps 
and a cafe to the Indian arts and crafts. 
'Fhoiigh Wolf Robe became well- 
known for the quality of his jewelry and 
leather goods, his kindness and gener- 
osity were just as remarkable, says his 
sister-in-law Zelta Davis, who still lives 
in a pink house near the trading post. 
“Inhere was a charisma abtjut him,” 
says Davis. “He was raised from a child 
to respect people and you were just 
drawn to that.” 

Doug Jennings was one of the chil- 
dren who used to duster around Wolf 
Robe at work in the Ckitoosa trading 
post in the 1950s. Almost every’ week- 
end while he was growing up in ‘I 'u Isa, 
Jennings’ family sec out on Route 6b tt) 
Claremore to visit his mother^s Cdicro- 
kee relatives. And like thousands of 
other travelers, they stopped at the 
trading post. If Wolf Hohe was there, 
Jennings could he found back near his 
workbench, watching the silversmith. 


Jennings left 1’iitsa but came back 
during the oil boom to start an oil pipe- 
line company. By then. Wolf Robe had 
died and the trading post was empty. 
On trips back to Cdarcmore, Jennings 
told wife l^im about a favorite fanta.sy: 
reopening W’olf Robe's trading post. 

Jn March, 1 989, Jennings took a belt 
itj a Tulsa silversmith for repair and 
signed up to take lessons in jewelry 
making. He surprised himself at how 
(|uickty he became aceomplished in 
the art. Six months later, he sold the 
pipeline company. and soon after that 
ii e was sc 1 1 i ng h is jewe I r\' faster than h e 
could make it. 

The time for his dream had come, 
Pam Jennings told her husband. 

Mlic couple set out almost like sleep- 
walkers, so sure of their plan chat they 
began to buy Indian- made jewelry and 
crafts before they had located the 
owners of the old trading post. I'hc 
Jennings travel to pow warns in Okla- 
homa and New Mexico to find artists to 
supply their store, buying Hopi,Zimi, 
and Cherokee silver, Apache burden 
baskets, Seminole patchwork, C'hero- 
kee tier dresses. Most of the Items tliey 
sell in their score arc made by American 
Indians. “No goofy bows and arrows, 
no trinkets,” 

By March, 1 990, they were the own- 
ers of the crumbling trading post and 
sec to wxxrk rcsttjringit. With artist Sandy 


*. *. •. •. *. •. *, *. *, *► *. *. •. '. *. 


Sangseer, they replaced the west 
porches, put in new wood ceilings, and 
repainted the drawings Wolf Robe had 
done on the north and south sides. 
They gave the trading post Doug’s 
mother's family name,” Arro wood.” 

Today, the interior of the trading 
post is a banquet for the senses. 'Fbe 
smell of wood and leather hangs m the 
air, si Iver and curt| noise glow from glass 
cases. Colorful clothing, mgs, and art 
hang from the walls. 

Lately, more and more travelers arc 
to be found on Route 66, abandoning 
the soulless interstates for roads where 
the unexpected flourishes. I'he ones 
wht) are n't traveling down chettkl high- 
way make the 20-minutc trip over from 
'Fulsa. 

'I'heir location on Route 66 actually 
is a coincidence, Pam says. Restcjring 
the trading post has always been the 
main thing. 

A ftc rstandin g va ca n r fo r so long, n o i 
much of the original trading post was 
left, but it was ent>ugh. The engine 
lioisc still hangs in the garage and Wolf 
Robe’s mammoth old safe is still in 
place. And in the northwest corner, 
stands Wtdf Robe's pocked and pitted 
old w'ork bench. 

You can find Doug Jennings working 
there, every^ chance he gets. M 


Umimra Palmer h assistant editor of 
Oklahoma Today. 



The Arrosisood Trading Post, 2700 
Sorth Old Hlghmiy. east of Catoosa, Is 
open Tuesday to Sunday, tO a. nr to 6 
pan. For luforniat/on. cal! (9181 266- 
3662. Pa ft of the migjnal Wolf Rohe 
'Trading Post on I f/h Stmt In Tulsa nmt:' 
houses the liroiissery. an antique and 
foikftthk store. The Hromety is at 33 / / 
F. 1 1 th Street 
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FAVORITE ESCAPES 
OF OKLAHOMA WRITERS 

A [yface that Ungers in memory is a Jot like love: we don V so 
much choose it as realize it is there in the heart. Here, eight 
writers share their favorite places in Oklahoma. 


RAINY MOUNTAIN CREEK HOMESTEAD 


T he house and arh(*r stand on a rise in the 
plain east of the town of Mountain V iew, 
A little to the north and west are tlie 
Washita Rive rand Rainy Mountain C^rcck. 
A tew miles to the south and west is Rainy Mountain 
itself, scarcely a mountain, rather a kn(>Il or a hum- 
mock* Hur rn a way it is a singular feature in the 
immediate landscape. iTom the nrp of Rainy Mmm- 
tain you can see a long way in any dircctitm. It is said 
that when the Kiowas camped on this ground, it 
ine\f tahly rained, thus r/ie name. Rainy Mountain. 

The house was built in 1913, the year my father 
was horn. \ le was in fact born, while the house was 
under construction, in a teepee cltjsc to where the 
arbor now stands. And in that house and arhfjr, he 
grew up with his sister anti his three brt others. My 
grandmother Aho was the principal force in the 
luancstead when 1 was a child, llie house seems 
small to rue now , but w hen I was a child tt was grand 
and full of life. .\ho and my unde Jimmy, who never 
married, were always there. I here were frequent 
visitors, kinsmen who brought greetings frenn, and 
news of, friends and relatr\'cs. "fheir visits were 
matters of ancient tradition and necessity; In the 
heyday of the Plains cult tire, the tribe was composed 
of bands, each one going its own w ay* 'The essential 
i n t c g r i r y o f c li e f ri be w a s m a i ri ta i n cd by m ea use? f a 
visitor system, w hereby a person or a family woidd 
venrurc abroad to pay visits, io keep intact a w hole 
network of news and trade* 

My father ndd this stt>ry: When he was a boy, the 
(jld man Koi-kbao-hodle, "Dragon 11 y,” used to come 
on horseback to the homestead to pay his respects* 
I Ic woidd stay f(jr days, according to the Ki(jwa 
notion of a proper visit. Kvery morning that old man 
would get up before daw n, paint his face, and go out. 
i le stivod tm the red earth just east of the house, 
raised his arms, and prayed aloud to the rising sun* 



My father watched from his hiding place, 
filled w ith wamder and awe. \\ hen \ heard 
the storv’, it wasa.s ifl could see that old, holy 
man making his prayer through my father's 
eyes. It is an image that 1 shall carry to the 
end of my days. 1 have sttjod w here Koi- 
khan-hodle srood; I have seen acn>ss rhe 
plain castw ard iu the edge of the world; 
aiKl there 1 have seen the sun rise. .Xrul 
it was for me the deity that it was for 
I )ragontly. 

.Most of the Kiowas in the vicin- 
ity , i n e I u d i n g m y gra n d m ( >t h e r, e re 
members of the Rainy Mountain Bap- 
tist (dmreh efuigregafjon. I'here were prayer 
meetings in the arbor on summer nights, 'I'he older 
people came in their bnery* and they brought good 
food in ahundanee. d'hey sang hymns in Kiowa, they 
gave cesrrmony to their faith in the rich oratory of the 
Native American uni\ tradition — and they visited. 
Phe children played outside in tire lamplight that fell 
up(m the grass, ea light up in the sheer excitement of 
communiori, celebration, fesriviry* 1 can still hear rhe 
singing and laughter and the lively talk Boating on the 
plain, reaching away w the dark river and the pecan 
grove, reaching perhaps to Rainy Mountain. 

Hf)me. Momesread. Ancestral home. If! close my 
eyes, I can see Dragonfly there beyond the hedge. I 
can see my parents walking towards the creek in the 
lace afternoon, a coppery light on the path. 1 can hear 
my grand mo flier’s vfjicc in the rooms of the house and 
in the cool corners of the arbt>r. ,\nd these are sacred 
collcetions of the mind and heart. 


— ^N, Scott Momaduy, author of the Pulitzer 
Prize-winning novel, ‘"House Made 
of Uavvn,” lives in Tucson, Arizona, 
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EDMON LOW LIBRARY REVISITED 



T here was a ^lor\’ to ^rowin^ up in a college 
town in the l%0s, especially if you were 
a long-lcgged» teen-aged faculty brat crying 
energetically to escape into the future, i 
started making excursions to the Oklahoma State 
I nivcrsity campus w hen I was in junior high schooh 
and I started spending time at its Kdmon Low 
Library as soon as I found out that, as a Stillwater 
resident, I could get reading privileges there. I 
discovered 1 would never be able to exhaust it. 
'i'he white tower and green lawn of its northern 
approach was the most graceful sight on cam- 
pus, though it has since been ruined by the 
erection of an eyesore of a building. 

I remember the librar\^’s nooks like a 
catalogue of my adolescent en th usiasms: 
the medieval and Renaissance music 
shelf which introduced me to sack- 
bucs, rebecs, and the plangent songs 
I still sing at weddings; the modern 
American nction rows, where I 
delved into anyone from Natha- 
niel West CO Kdith Wharton; and the 
astonishing periodicals section, where I 
traced the 20ch century' through 7 ccn-crage of 
southern lynch ings in the twenties, fJfe's diagrams 
of World War II inva.sion forces, and the funny fifties 
fashions \n I sat at plain wooden tables, 

an arrn^s length away from the shelves, burying 
myself in the words until I was rubbing my eyes at 
closing time. 

d'hc atmosphere was less intense in the Browsing 
Room. The books on these shelves were serendipi- 
tous, not authoritative/! 'he deep couches and arched 
W'indow's suggested there might be crotjuet and iced 
tea on the lawn, and it was a place w here you could 
nod off over a long novel. It was also a spot that 
announced that fihranes weren't just places to study, 
they were places to read, and that may be a lesson too 
few studems absorb. 

Pve ended up with a preference for the approach- 
able library over the magnificent one. I was too 
humbled by the Sterling [library- at Vale to feel at 
home there; it was a place for scholars, not for 
readers. Its shelves housed ancient first edicirms and 
miles of modern treatises, a vast and awe-in spiring 
collection, but not user-friendly, rherc have been 
closed -stack libraries W'irh qualities Fve known and 
admired, from the finely honed purpose of the U.S. 
State Department collection to the shambling mag- 


nificence of the New York f*ul)lic Library. They 
rightly pride themselves on the precision of their 
cataloguing and the speed of their rerrieval time 
from the stacks. 

But all of that presumes that you know what you 
want. For a reader, the stacks arc like a walk 
through a landscape, where the unfamiliar can 
provoke a hum of excitement, and where the 
familiar can suddenly sparkle. 'The journey is a 
sensual experience, taking in the weight of the 
book, the smell of the paper, the glint of the spine. 

With funding on the decline and vandalism on 
the rise, open stack libraries likely will bec(arie 
more and more a thing of the past. But I was lucky 
to be a I lowed i ntoOSlFs cave of treasures at a point 
in my life when the freedom to explore was worth 
more than the exhaustiveness of the holdings. 1 
%vish it W'crc still around the corner. 


— Anne Nelson, author of “Murder Lender 
Two Flags," basis for the movie, “A Show of 
Force/’ lives in New \'ork City . 



s&u/Z/rnf iiorm^n from t7ie OSV iilmiry. 
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JEflRr POPPE 


WOOLAROC, AT HOME ON THE RANGE 



P ersonal opinion: Oklahoma’s finest single 
attraction — world class by any standard — 
is Woolaroc, between Bartlesville and 
'Tulsa. 

Enter the Woolaroc grounds, and you’re trans- 
ported at once into the kind of magic place much of 
Oklahoma must once have been, wildlife abound- 
ing in shady oak woods and rolling meadows. Mere 
you’ll drive two miles along a winding road, stop- 
ping often to watch bison, elk, and deer wandering 
at will. 'I'he drive through the grounds by itself is a 
wonderment. 

'The Woolaroc museum, of native stone, blends 
beautifully into its surroundings. It belongs, seem- 
ing to grow out of the countryside rather than trying 
architecturally to dominate it. 'The other buildings 
in the complex are equally in tunc with nature and 
the mission of Woolaroc — to tell the story of Native 
American history in the Southwest, along with 
lesser emphasis on the cowboy and later industrial 
development. Here, from the story of the Spiro 
Mound culture to that of Phillips Petroleum, the 
visitor sees history through priceless art and arti- 
facts, all in an unhurried, intimate atmosphere. 

'This is a museum the way a museum should be. 
Not a mote of dust can be seen on a display. If a 


visitor’s fingers lingcron aglass cabinet, the smudges 
are discreetly removed within minutes. Don’t miss 
the lower level of the museum. Don’t miss the his- 
toric lodge, or the grand view from its front gardens. 
Don’t miss the nature trails or ... Well. Enough. 
Let’s put it this way: allow yourself several hours, 
arrive early (gates open at 10 a.m.), take a food 
hamper, and on your way out have a picnic in the 
lovely picnic area just inside the gates. 

'Then, if you’re like me, you’ll drive home think- 
ing about the ne?Tt visit. Eor this is a place you can’t 
get enough of — a place to make you proud. 

— ^Jack Bickham, 
author of “Dropshot” and 
65 other books 
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FROM RAT RACE TO RACETRACK 




A shcalrhyunim* ? 

a^c as this d 
ma^^azinc pmj- ^ 
eccs what with ^ 


its nature photos and sto- 
ries about being rolnist, [ 
considered saying my fa- 
vorite place w escape %vas 
a close call between the 
track and one of those 
outdoorsy kinds of places 
where a person can fool 
around in the dirt with the 
scorpions and centipedes. 

But that w'asn’t the ease at 
all. Remington Park wins 
my time by a mile. The 
t>nly way I coo id go to a 
lake on a Saturday when 
the horses were running 
would be tied to a cement 

block. 

I don't like it ours idea ny- 

uKjre. 1 used to like it a Im, hut then it got trendy, 
and everywhere you go you find middle-aged 
chumps hiking and dimbingaround in stretch pants 
with their beer bellies and bottoms hanging out. 
1 'h c p rt j b 1 e m w i t h e sea ping to t li e o u t d oors now i s 
the ones you need to get the hell aw ay from arc out 
there in the bushes. 

Remington F'ark doesn't claim to offer soli- 
tude. It's easily the best place in the state for 
people- watching. On the ground door, the 
living is cheap and easy, and you can find the 
occasional maniac, trying to lift a billfold or 
cop a purse. 

"I hcrc’s some style upstairs. In the 
restaurant. Silks, youngwtjmen in short 
skirts attempt fa.shion statements. 
(What could be more appropriate 
than wearing something racy at the 
track.^) Sometimes you'll see 
somebody in a particularly tight 
skirt shuffling by, since a regular 
step m i gh t s e n d t li e a p pa re I up ve r 
her head and off In Silks, you find the tour- 
ists w ho bring hundreds nf dtillars (to Itjse) and 
who act like the track is unbeatable. 'They think it's 
the people against the track, but it isn't. It's the 
people against the people: At the horse races the 


P(/rJt is a prime spot far Cfofiiey\^ fiivoriie kind of peapie-iiStftrhin^: Watfhing 
people hse money. 


losers pay the winners. I hat's why only idiots tell 
their neighbors who they like in a particular race. It 
takes money out of your pocket if you're right. 

Above the restaurant is the private dub where 
the wood is plentiful and the arc is original. I don't 
know what they do up there, smoke cigars and nod 
off, 1 guess, 1 peeked in (mcc and was reminded of 
the time my uncle died. 

Some people find their tjutdoor escapes to be 
religious experiences. .\nd I feel the same way 
about the race crack. 1 talk to God often, Wat the 
main reason ! prefer Remington l^ark to, say, the 
lake, is because at the fe/ketht: tourists can kill you 
but (it the truck diey can rew ard you. 

— ^Jay Oonley, 
Tuhti Tribune columnist and author whose 
hooks were made into the movies '‘Funny 
Fann,” *‘Let It Ride/' and “Ouiek Chan^ie,” 

li^’es in Tulsa, 
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OTtf J QiAva 


NOSTALGIC SACRED HEART 


'X 


I t\ iron it' zivdt the same place from which you 
longed to escape its a teen-a^er should call co 
ytui a half-cenniry later. l*'or me, chat place is 
Sacred fleart, then a dyin^ cotton ^in and 
farm community in the poor end of Potcawatomie 
('ouncy and now a ghost town. I was born there in 
1925, played in the gin pond and in the mountains 
of rotting cotton hulls and grew^ up a eoimtry boy — 
identifying then and always with hard-working red- 
neck folks. 

I'here's not much there now — but there wasn't 
much even when I was a boy. I'he big old abbey the 
Benedictine monks had built in the 1870s had been 
erased by fire in 1901, along svith the schotils they 
and the Sisters of Mercy hud established ttj educate 
Pottaw'uamaie Indian boys and girls/ The abbey had 
been rebuilt, a three -story brick which would 
have looked at home in northern h'rancc. and the 
Sisters had replaced their school with a rambiing 
two-story frame building with porches everywhere. 
But when 1 was a child the abbey was virtually 
deserted — the boys scIkjoI moved to Shawnee to 
become St. Cjrcgory's (College — and ntj (me lived 
there hut (mr parish priest. 


1 he church w^e attended is still there 
still a landmark crowming Bald Mill, 
is much smaller now than 1 re mem 
be red it from my days as altar boy. 

And the view has changed, too. I'hc 
new^ abbey under the hill is gone, 
demolished after an earthtpiake cracked 
its walls. So is St. Mary's Academy, where 1 went 
as one ofa tiny min(jrity of farm boys in a bt>arding 
school for lk>ttawatomie girls. But the cemetery is 
there, with my mother and fatherland uncles, aunts 
and cmisins, and what's left of Zeller's pearorehard, 
and the stone buildings wliich once iKJu.sed a gen- 
eral st(jrc and a service station, and a few rntRlest 
houses. And frtmi Sacred I leart Church atop Bald 
Mill, the prairie hills ami the w'ooded creeks roll 
away to the horizon— the sdme beauty 1 remember 
from bovhood. 



— 'Fony I lillernuiii, lutlhor of “'rhicrof 
Time" and dozens of other bonks of Bclinn, 
lives in Albuquerque, New Mexico. 



The (me imken eti SmrefI Heru^ laoh mmh /he u/me //s it eiki uhen Hi Herman was a 
bay I fry /^^/ 5 , /he red Hear/ moiiaslefy had nawed ta Shawnee /a ife rimer /o the 

raiimad. 
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BIG CREEK: A ROCK OE AGES 


!,yman and ^ Man Fogeiuwim! 
2,000 acres of {ami here, par- 
chased from die (diorfaii^^ bid}- 
am III !906, Hieir chlidrea 
weir Bedu Joseph, John and 
Jean. A community here catied 
Foyt^J Spur, Oklahoma, sup- 
ported many fa mi Iks in the 
{umber business for 2J years. 

T he words on the 
LI n c X p c c r e i\ 
bron/c plate arc 
on a vvaccr-ear% cd 
mek that nearly spans 
Occk.awalktjtT [^S. High- 
way 59, across rhe railroad 
tracks and intcj the woods, a 
Stoners throw from Arkan- 
sas in southeastern Okla- 
homa, 



bi die ^va/cr ruimin^^ in Hk Oreek on die shouidec of Rich Xfouniain. Murdt ^'atches 
"change mdking over die /vtkv " 



k is a special [^lacc. Something good has hap- 
pened here, at some time, and the feel ofit remains, 
peeking from the vvtxids. Go belly down on the 
rock, like a chikf Otherwise, you cannot sec. Kern 
sprouts ftom moss in tiny fissures, and around the 
roots mt>ve residents of the New I'ogel Spur: sun- 
fish tiny enough for a necklace, colored rose and 
salmon and th e gc n t lest of green- cray ftsh st| u i rt- 
ing backward like giant stpjid in a larger sea; 
guppy-si/xd w hales; water bugs jet-skiing 
across the heavens tjf this tiny workL Un- 
aware that they are tin important. 

Pebbles of many hues are arrayed in 
the water by nature's hand with the 
same pride and precision as the huge 
boulders dropped in the wxjods to 
form this special place. Rocks and 
roots and driftwood braided with 
sculptor's grace. On one side of 
the rock, rain. On the ocher side, 
only the smell < >f i t . . V ii d a 1 w a y s, 
the sound of waiter. Ribbons and whorls, 
frolicking to join hands at the tiny falls. Reas- 
suring as the night touch of a lo% er. (dean. Why is 
the water so dear here w hen upscream it has holed 
lip and brfnvned.^ Springs flow fn>m the heart of the 


mountain, sparkling w ith gotnl. What is it that is 
here? 

A blue-biaek water bird lolls imvvcmdcring in the 
air, trailing orange legs. Fearing ni>thing. I Jght 
shifts subtly. Almost an answer. Ibnks redden. Rain 
stills. Cl ray m«>ss turns delicate green. You can sec 
change walking over the rocks. Feel it on your face, 
l^isten. And it is gone, like a grasped sunfish. A 
breeze has come up. 1. eaves give lillipiitian ap- 
plause. You arc alone again with the sound of water. 

Something good has happened here. .Sometime. 

Phe feel ofit remains, 

— Knlph .VInrsh, 
a contributor to Okfahoma loday, 
lives in I leavener. 
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DAVE C-flENSHAW 


IDYLL TO A GRILL 


T here arc eight brown naugahyde swivel 
stools at the enimrer, four more ac rhe 
from w'indf)W's facing 38di and Peoria, an 
aluminum hatrack, a Pepsi dock, a rwo- 
basket deep fryer, a three-by^four steel grill, a glass- 
doored cooler full of pies, not much you wouldn't 
expect* 'Thirty- five years ago, when I started mak- 
ing happy pilgrimages to this 'Tulsa shrine, ir was 
called Van's/ Twenty-five years ago, Claud Hobson 
bought it from Van Vandergrift. 'The year after that, 
Claud installed the steel grill his sons are still 
cooking on and gave the place his name. All five 
Hobson b(ws received Claud's wisdom behind the 
coil nter/Three of them — C'liff, Larry, and Robert^ — 
have never left* 

A reassuring sight: any two I lobsons at the grill. 
IVofile shot: turned down mouth, surplus chin, the 
wide-bodied steadfastness that comes from dec- 
ades of constant grazing habits. The stolidity of the 
Hobsons is eompietely forgivable* (Did Mich- 
elangelo do stand up comedy?) 'These men arc arti- 
sans whose medium happens to be chopped cow. 
Laconically, intuitively, they wield cheir spatulas 
with the precision of medieval stonecarv-ers* 
'Technically, there are options, but the only de- 
fensibie policy is to order the burger or the double 
burger w'itb mustard, pickics and onions, fries, and 
a drink* 'The burger patty arrives almost laey, crum- 
bly* While you are waiting for your second one, a 


regular tries to distract a Hobsfin: "Hey, 

Rol^ert, you look g<iod with that smile 
on your face. Robert, I wouldn't lie to 
you. Td Me to my mom but not to 
you. 

You ask "How's that pie today?" 
hut only to relish the sound of 
yourself uttering rhe (|uestion. (If you were 
still hiingrvs you'd have a third burger.) Ac the reg- 
ister, you reach into the glass bowl and pull out one 
l^earson's Mint Pattic and one Banana Laffy 'I affy, 
a dime and a nickel, and then you're out of there, 
alive, nodding respectfully in the direction of 
Nindc's Funeral Home, across Peoria. Van is long 
dead and so, as of a year ago, is Claud* l^ife gets no 
closer than this to a free lunch. 



— Mark Sin^Jer, 
author of -*Funny Money/’ 
liv^es in f^elhain. New York, 
and writes fttr The New Yurket\ 
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SHORTCAKES DINER: SOUL EOOD 




IVW/tr/- V/S//S Shortcakes Diner for a dose of everything that's teal — hall raps, 
pickup tntcks anti the headlines in the morning paper. 


I consider myself, however im- 
modestly, something of an 
expert on the topic of diners. 

Stillwater’s Shortcakes Diner 
rates with the best, as good as Omro, 

W isconsin’s Lanta and Wally’s; the 
peer of Montpelier, Vermont’s 
Koffee Korner; unsurpassed by Hat- 
tiesburg, Mississippi’s Kverett’s 
Round 'Table — all of which I know 
and love. 

Inside, ten counter stools, six 
booths, and two smaller tables await; 

Shortcakes seats 40 comfortably, 
half a hundred in a squeeze. 'Die 
atmosphere smells, not of that 
anonymous restaurant odor culti- 
vated by more ambitious establish- 
ments, but of food. Kggs fried and 
scrambled, sausage, waffles, toast, 
hash browns, and the fluid on which 
American nervous systems float, coffee. Shortcakes 
is a diner, a place to eat, not an assembling point for 
the trendy. Bring your hunger, and know that the 
dress code is strictly informal. 

(Choose a seat. Service is prompt. If you are a 
regular, expect personal greetings; your waitress (if 
there is room) may take a seat beside you while you 
order, but amenities are brief, because sincere — 
you are here to eat, not socialize. The menu 
looks worn, testimony to its popularity and sta- 
bility, covered in plastic, prices extraordinar- 
ily reasonable in a day when so much of 
what we spend goes for mere appearances. 
Your repast is prepared before your eyes. 
'The cook works in full view over his 
grill, not in a hidden kitchen. 

('heck the crowd. A third wear ball 
caps. All look like real people, with 
real jobs, appointments with the 
world of work to keep punctually, 
though there are a few dress shirts 
and ties, a smattering of students, 
the odd child or two — a microcosm. About 
half read newspapers; the rest talk, making for an 
eavesdropper’s paradise. 'This is a good place to 
pick up on the rhythms and idioms of .American 
speech in the Southwest, accented, opinionated, 
wonderfully refreshing in contrast to the tired jar- 
gon of politicians and newscasters. 


'I'here are no frills. Salt and pepper, catsup and 
sugar, are at hand, flanking the syrup jug. Your 
cutlery comes wrapped in a paper napkin, but if 
you order a soft drink, you get just that — in its can, 
alongside a glass of ice. Your coffee cup, of course, 
is never permitted to empty. 'To enjoy your meal, 
forget what you know of calorie counting and cho- 
lesterol level.s — enjoy. 

I^ay up and leave. You will not, I wager, at all 
mind tipping. Pay up and leave. ^*ou are fed, and 
fed well, restored in body, and, hopefully, renewed 
in spirit, as I am when I go. ^ ou are prepared as well 
as one can be for another day's bout with the 
necessary, the trivial, the absolutes, and the ephem- 
era. When the world begins to weigh on you again — 
and it will — you can always go back. 

— (jordon Weaver, author of 
“The Eight (Corners of the World” 
and “(^ount a lonely Cadence,” the basis 
for the movie “Cadence,” lives in Stillwater. 
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niCHARD smith 


ODE TO GUTHRIE 


H aving grown u p in Oklahoma City nod 
l:>cing away now more than twenty 
years, my list of possible favorite places 
leans to the vanished. Like Pauline’s 
Bait House at Lake Overhoiscr. 'The walls were 
lined with dusty, stuffed animals and the bait room 
gurgled while we waited forver^^ good cheeseburg- 
ers and fries. 'I 'hey had a most authentic countr%' 
band^ also dusty, on weekends. It is now gone, 
nothing in its place, and I don’t kno%v why. 

d'hen there was the bar down the street from the 
newspaper where I held my first job. 'The owner 
kept a live rattlesnake in the pinball machine. 'Lhis 
was the real west, i believe, right downtowm. I 
never have enough rime when back for short visits 
with family to venture out and discover if there arc 
places like this I could now name. So I must 
genera I i?.c. 

I can be specific about one thing, 1 like cities and 
tow'ns. To me, country is something you drive 
through till the next (me. Docs that mean I have to 
choose between Oklahoma Crity and I'lilsa.^ I won’t. 
'The capital is imieh coo loose and disorderly to 


satisfy traditional urban standards of 
intensity, and given recent hard times 
it can he truly sad. But If any of the 
state’s vanished character exists even 
behind a rundown facade (Pan line’s 
was not much to look at) Oklahoma 
City still has its rambling, unassuming ^ 
charms. d\ilsa, of course, is anything but unassum- 
ing and works vcr\^ hard at being an attractive city. 
Its big-city dowm town, close-in neighborhoods, and 
river parks provide the most urbane model an 
Oklahoma city has to offer right now. It is, however, 
a most self-conscitjus place. Which sometimes gets 
on my nerves. But that’s okay. 

Because ! can alw'ays go to Guthrie. Yes, this is my 
favtjrite Oklahoma urban place — ihus my favorite 
Oklahoma place — today. You must realize that I 
have never been rcj Knid, that Bartlesville sounds 
lovely but has not fir into my tight visiting time, and 
that there are towns like El Reno I toured years ago 
but have not seen in decades. 

Maybe it's the underdog factor. When I was living 
in Oklahoma, Guthrie was a joke. Not keeping up 
with the times. Asleep since the capitol was 
stolen. Blit now' it has the most w'hole sense 
of being a towm of any I am aware of in the 
state. 'Those moments w'hen Oklahoma w'as 
settled virtually overnight and grew' into a 
first prosperity arc captured in fJuthrie’s 
red-brick blocks: wonderfully optimistic 
buildings chat add up to a powerful late- 
Victorian vision. Closeby arc neighborhoods 
not prospering but not neglected either, for 
the most part. You drive through in winter, 
when I usually come, with a low slanting 
sunlight and it almost seems like a camera 
scanning an Edward Hopper painting. 

A Eow'n — then quickly a city — on the 
Oklahoma frontier. Great promise follow'ed 
by a long decline, but it endured. No mistak- 
ing. Red brick and sandstone on a high roll 
of prairie. 'This is an Oklahoma place, and 
still a fine model of how^ you might build a 
towm. 

— Philip iVlorrisi 
tile execiilive editor of Soulhem 

lives in Binningham, Alabama, 



7 S’?// rimmed the ht (it Harnsmi (ind Fmt Street. When 
WinfiM Smith was prumiumefi the dahmtnt, he imllt the Vktm' 
Un tiding. '"To the vktiir hehng the spoils , " he said. 
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V 


FAVORITE VIEWS 


Fro/u five photographers who have snapped their shutters 
maybe a mi Hi on times, the scenes that are still a thrill. 


h rough the years, Oklahoma photographers have speut rolls of tlim trying to 


overcome the image of our state as duscbowl. Not as elegant desert, mind 
you, with sand dunes and exotic flt>ra and fauna, hut as J ulsa phot<jgrapher Cdiristo- 
pher W eeks so eloquently |>uts it. "as high senib." 

Read: weeds, dust, and barbed wire, 

h would be one thing if rMit-of-scaccrs nustakcnly propagated this image of 
()klaht>ma, but, in fact, a good many of us Oklahomans, at one time oram^tlicr, have 
seemed uncertain as to the merit of our local landscape. John Steinbeck and his 
infamous "(j rapes of Wrath" he at the root of the confusion, but other facttirs are also 
at work. "Most people go to work to home and to work back to home, and come time 
for \ acation they jump in their car and go to California or 'Texas, 'I1iey just dmvt 
recognize that things here are just as fascinating," says photographer Jim Argtj. 

"\'ou know wln> visits the pine-laden valleys of stjutheastern Oklahoma?" Okla- 
homa CUty photographer David h'it/gcrald adds. 


Yep, that's dismay you hear. 

Needless to say, these three photographers, along with two others of note, w ere 
more than ready to take up the gauntlet w hen asked last spring to take their best shot 
at Oklahoma. On film, that is, "Take a photograph that w ill slunv the wiirld how“ you 
think it should see Oklahoma," we w'mte, 

.Some of them UKik two or three. One photographer cf>uldnh decide between the 
moonscape beauty of Quartz Mountain or the lush Ouaclrita ['(jrest, Antnlier w affled 
between the layered rock canytjns of Canadian (aHuity and the pine trees of 
McCurtain C'ouncy, All were beautiful. We've chosen what we think are the best H\ e. 

Oh yes, the sand dunes are for you, Mr. Steinbeck, — Jeanne De\ iln 
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!) A V 1 D F I r Z G K RAF D 


r/tf^ rfj/virr of 

Okiahmmi mth in hiih, f^ine- 
covmii m/fys h jmf the kimi uf 
fiiave that a lot of people don't 
nnltze exists here. 1 his is the znet^' 
fnm Ememid Vhkt on Winding 
Stoir Monntaifu deep in the 
Onmhka Ndtimm! Forest. Itmis 


tfdrn in emiyJnneduringn senes 
of very emiy morning thunder 
storms^ peissing nordmest to 
sonthemt. It mnoteiy reminds 
me of the mist ming from the 
vediey of Mmhu Purhn in Peru 
after a rain storm, it has that 
seeme mystiral /nng/e feeling. 
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CHRIS r () l» II K R W K K K s 


/ tr ///ajY/ v.v loved the desert — the 
intermtion of the light with the 
shapes andfonns that are made in 
the sand dunes. Hut growing up 
among the woods of northeastern 
Oklahoma, / didn't know Ok- 
lahoma had a true desert. One day 


I was looking at a map and it 
said, desert. Interesting, i thought. 
J/ v next trip west / camped there. 
/ still remember walking over the 
hill and here was this desert with 
sand dunes. I fully expected to see 
carttels and palm trees and oases. 
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Link Sahara 
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R [ (MI A R D 1> A Y 


J I M A R G O 

I u(} iii ?k]rj7 lexm ^'herc 
then* wm su Hi tie ^^iterm^ efifin > 
have farm pnmh. / mteved to 
Oklahoma ami eon lehr! heiieve 
the a man at of ietkeshare. IhL^ h a 


tmnthig vie^^ of Hrahm 
Imke from The Overlook, a a 
ohservation point off State 
Highway 2S9 A ^ To me^ iTsjui^ta 
pretty moan tain lake. 


Most people titkom / meet through 
mrrk elan 7 have any opinion at all 
ahout Oklahoma^ Ihefretreafrai, 
I wanted to show ids a greets 
friendly fdare. Retwer Creek in 
Heathen Rend State Park is so 


pristine^ so soft ami reiaxing 
that if it hadn't keen kind of a 
rainy day when / took this photo, 
i think I 'd just have sat down 
ami looked at it. 
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DAVID 

H A L P K R N 


The \Vifhh/i Mouti fains in 
soufhwesfern Okiakmna are 
unlike any place eise in the state. 
Tve keen pholo^aphing them 
for n years, mainly because 
ihey^ re so graphic. With all their 
folds and creases, ids like 
photographingthe human form. 
I think few fieople realise that 
this area was the nation V first 
wildlife refuge dedicated to 
preservation of large game 
animals. The Wichttasarenota 
majestic mountain range, hut tf 
you get hack into them, the rocks 
are so hig ids like being in the 
high Sierras. 7 his photograph 
was taken in late A ugust looking 
west from Aft. Scott, 



Behind the beat of the drums 
and the whirl of feathers, 
somethins very important 
is 3oin3 on. 


POWOW 

PRIMER 


A litdc over a year curator 
Score llgcrt realized a 
steady srream of people 
we re m ( ) v i n g t h a i u gh t li e 
K (]cncer of the Ameriam 

^ Indian in Oklahoma CUty 

With very similar t|iie scions on their 
lips. 

'AVhat is a powwow?'" 

"AVhat happens at a po\^ wow?'" 

"'People would come in/" says l"igcrt, 
"‘look at our video on pcjwwtAVS, ami 
say, "that’s wonderfuk hut what’s going 
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His first impulse was to say it’s a 
social gathering for American Indians 
and a means of carrying on their cul- 
ture. But then, I'igcrr would think of 
die fierce dance com petitions, and he’d 
want CO add that intertribal powwows 
have also bcctmic sporting events in a 
way. 

'I'licrc was never time enough, 
figert recalls, to get to the nuances tif 
powwows — ^che imporranee of the 
drum, the symbolism of the giveaways, 
the proper protocol for a non-Indian 
guest. And, worse yet, the curator knew 
of no book on the subject to recom- 
mend. 

That, maybe more than anything 


else, finally convinced J'igcrt that a 
perfect project for the Center of the 
American Indian would be to publish 
a book on powwow's and powwow eul- 
cure. Not a scholarly treatise, mind you, 
but a botik that could talk to Indians, 
non- Indians, and scholars alike. 

The Oklahoma P(nmdacton for the 
Humanities and the State Arts Ckum- 
eil not only agreed with 'Figert’s vision, 
they provided funding to make it hap- 
pen. Dennis Zotigh, executive director 
of the fireai American Indian Dancers 
in Oklahoma ("ity, a Kiowa-Sancec 
Sioux-San Juan Pueblo, and a fret[uciu 
powwow dancer, signed ()n to write the 
book, and this month a limited edition 
of “Moving History: K volution of the 
Powwow” will roll off the press, 
'I'igcrt believes the final product is 
unlike anything that’s been d«>nc in the 
country. “Dennis has turned it into a 
real tribute to Oklahtjma, his tribe, and 
himself,” says Tigert. 

I lerc we share a sampling of what 
/(nigh covers in his pc m' wow primer: 

Non- Indian Protocol. Non- Indians 
are welcome at intertribal powwows, as 
long as they are t|uicr, watchful, and 
respectful. M'hey may dance during 


intertribal, round dances, or at the 
emcee’s invicatitm; otherwise, they 
shouldn’t enter the arena unless partici- 
pating in a giveaway. Women should al- 
ways wear a shawl in the arena. When 
a feast is sensed at a powMtnv, non- In- 
dians are welcome to cat, after the staff 
has eaten, but they should bring their 
own plates and utensils. They should 
also bring their own lawn chairs, and 
they should never sit on the benches 
that circle the arena — those arc for the 
dancers. If a visitor has (jucstions, say 
about taking photographs, he should 
ask the emcee. 

The Muster Of Ceremonies. Fhe 
cmcec sets the spirit for the powwow. 
“With insightful commentary, clear ex- 
planations, and a good sense of humor, 
the emcee adheres to traditional Indian 
procedures,” says Zocigh. 

An emcee is expected to understand 
all aspects of the powwow, adjust ftjr its 
regional characteristics, and convey the 
wishes of the powwow committee. 
Increasingly, Zotigh says, the emecc 
acts as a bridge between Indians and 
non- Indians, taking special pains to 
convey whar is happening in the arena 
and to announce each dance. 
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Ceof'^e Alexander^ No. Z24^ Otoe-Cheek-Nemhmiejrom Ponva Ctiy^ in Jan^' tianve rtgaPw af the !990 Okkthomu imihin /!// Market and Pom^mw 
in Okmulgee, i jane Anmoe-Phi!lip.s. No. 14S^ Kifmapnm He/ham^ rompeied in ihefaney sha^l dance. 


Head Singer, ‘*\VirlK>utJiinp;crs,” says 
Zotij:;h, simply, '"there would not be a 
pow'wow.” 'Frue as this may be, it is the 
drum, around which as many as 1 Z sing- 
ers may sit, that is the sinf^lc most 
important clement of the powwow. 
Many Indians believe the drum is a p;ift 
from the (jrcat Spirit, because it is 
made from two materials — animal 
hides and wood — they hold dear. 

Zotii^h says Indians value tlie drum 
because “its spirit can make you happy 
when you are sad.” 

As for the I lead Singer, he is part of 
the head stafTand acts as music conduc^ 
tt»r. He brings a repertoire of music that 
may include MK) songs. At a moment’s 
notice, he must be able to pair the 
appropriate song to the event taking 
place in the arena — from the (jrand 
Kntry to a Men’s Traditional Dance. 

1 lead Dancers. Once ch<)scn mainly 
for their knowledge and the respect in 
which the tribe held them, head danc- 
ers arc now^ most often aecomplished 
dancers. But, ideally, they should also 
be familiar with a variety of intertribal 
dunces, customs, and protocol, such as 
the direction a dance sht>uld follow. 


“'rhe majority of dance arenas have 
participants dancing in a clockwise 
circle, an old tradition called "ft>llow'ing 
the sun,’ ” says Zotigh. ""I lowcvcr, a 
northern traditituial I lead Dancer may 
dance counterclockwise, following the 
SitJLix belief that the male two-legged 
creatures, were created to balance the 
earth;’ 

The M usie. few powwow singers 
have formal training, but good ones can 
listen to a song a few times and be 
familiar entjugh with it to harmonize 
with other singers. This is not because 
all pow'wow' songs arc alike, but be- 
cause powwH>W' songs have a similar 
structure (a lead, second lead, primary 
verse, secondary verse, and tail) and fall 
into three varieties: songs with vo- 
cables, songs with words, anti songs 
with both words and vocables. 

Vocables are syllables without mean- 
ing, like “Hay, Yah, Yo Me Yay,” put 
into a scries of verses with pattern and 
order. 'The other two types of songs cell 
of specific events. ""All powwow 
songs;’ says Zotigh, “commemorate a 
thought, place, person, group of people, 
event, or object.” 


Many traditional songs, however, 
have lost their original meaning. War 
dance songs of the plains were actually 
a series of songs — prayer songs, scalp 
dance songs, death songs, victory songs, 
and war journey songs — that sur- 
rounded the battle or raid. Today, this 
genre of songs may be simply called: a 
war dance, grass, or intertribal song. “In 
a d d i t i on,” ad d s Zoti gh , “ nc w so n gs a rc 
composed yearly throughout Indian 
country." 

7’he (jivcaway (or Special), In an- 
cient times, an Indian leader or chief re- 
in forced !iis status by distributing his 
personal wealth — horses, weapons, 
blankets, ftjod—among others. 

Ac pow'wows today, this tradition 
continues in the form of the “give- 
away,” in whicli gifts are given to an 
hrmoree. Vhe ritual begins w'ith the 
family of the honorce asking a specific 
drum sing a “special” song on its 
behalf. 'The bonorec then leads a pro- 
cessional of friends and family around 
the arena as his song is sung. Immedi- 
ately after the song ends, those in the 
processional line up and present the 
honorce with money and a handshake. 
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Theresa Charles, a Shoshone fro w Nevada, in her fancy shawl rejfalia at the annual Okmulgee powwow. 


It is customary for an honorcc not to 
hra^ about himself, so a speaker who 
knows the honoree addresses the 
powwow on the honoree’s behalf. I hat 
said, he calls up head staff, visitors, and 
dancers to receive ^ift.s. They acknowl- 
edge their gifts by shaking hands with 
the honoree. “Unwritten protocol,” 
says Zotigh, “requires that you never 
give to a close relative, never give what 
you would not be honored to receive, 
and in the spirit of giving you shoidd 
give ’til it hurts.’ ” 

The Dances. l\)wwow dances and re- 
galia standards, says Zotigh, are set pri- 
marily by those who compete. Most 
powwow dances have a rich history, but 
two of the most popular — the men’s 
and women’s fancy dances — were cre- 
ated in the last .SO years. 

'The Fancy Shawl Dance first sur- 
faced in the mid-19.S0s among Dakota 
women on the Standing Kock Sioux 
Reservation. “Up to that time,” says 
Z/Otigh, “women who danced in male 
feathers were met with harsh criticism. 
When the fancy shawl dance was intro- 
duced, it, too, met criticism.” 

Middle-aged women brought the 
dance into the arena. 'They had no 
particular style of outfit at first, but as 


the dance evolved shawls were added 
to enhance the beauty of the dance. 
The dance was introduced in Okla- 
homa, says Zotigh, in the 1970s by an 
Oklahoma Sac & h'ox family who trav- 
eled both the northern and southern 
powwow circuits. 

(Champion shawl dancers are ambi- 
dextrous. Shawl, head, and feet should 
coordinate and harmonize with the 
drum beat. “Ciood shawl dancers,” says 
Zotigh, “change tempo in their chore- 
ography as the drum tempo changes.” 

Oklahoma is the original home of the 
men’s fancy dance, which emerged in 
1920 from the Ponca. 'The trademark of 
this style of dance is fast, intricate foot- 
work. 

Fancy dancers wear two vertical 
eagle feathers in their porcupine head 
roaches to accentuate head move- 
ments. 'They wear two bustles made of 
eagle or turkey feathers, and they carry 
feathered fans. “(Colored kneepadsand 
surfing shoes,” says Zotigh, “arc new 
and useful additions to the fancy 
dancer’s outfit, bceau.se of the varied 
terrain dancers encounter.” 

In contest dancing, contestants may 
dance to as many as six songs in succes- 
sion. Kndurance and speed are traits of 
good fancy dancers, who use Russian 


kicks, knee walks, leaps, cartwheels, 
and spins to catch the judges’ eyes. “An 
abrupt ending,” says Zotigh, “at the 
exact time that a song finishes is the 
most important feature of fancy danc- 
ing.” M 


Oklahoma City 


Getting 
There 


*\\loving History: Evolution of the 
Powwow" ley Dennis Zotigh is availahle 
free from the Center of the American 
Indian, 2100 N.E. 52nd, Oklahoma 
City, OK 73111. 

"Moving Hiuory: Native American 
Dance, " an exhihit of 1 1 ptrwwow dolls, 
each in a different style of dance regalia, 
made Iry Vanessa Morgan and Jackie 
Anquoe, is on permanent display at the 
Center. The exhibit pairs each dolTs 
regalia with an appmpriate powwow 
song, which can he heard on tape. ‘The 
Center of the American Indian is on the 
east side, second floor of the Kirkpatrick 
Center Museum Complex in Oklahoma 
City. A teepee marks the entrance. Eor 
more information, call (405) 427-522H. 
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Oklahoma I'ODAY 


A Powwow Assembly 


W ith 37 federally reeo^j;ni/ed tribes 
living' in Oklahoma. it\ proba- 
bly not surprising' that there are limes of 
the year, when on most any f'ivcn week- 
end a powwow is playing it- 
self out somew here in Okla- 
homa. 

The eatch, however, 
knowing where to go and 
when. 

Kven for Indians. 

.Archie Mason is an Osage 
who lives in Tulsa and spends 
much of his time March 
through October emceeingat 
Oklahoma powwows. .A few 
years ago, says wife Ramona, 
people began to give Archie 
powwow fliers to announce 
in between dances. IVetty 
soon, her husband had a stack 
of fliers at home and people were calling 
him asking: “ ‘What did you say last 
Saturday. When is the next powwow' 
going to be.’ ” 

A kindly man, Archie always tried to 
help. Kventually, he went one step far- 
ther. I le used the fliers to make a list of 
powwow s to send to family friends. Soon 
strangers were asking for copies. 'Three 
years later, says Ramona, with a laugh, 
people call from out-of-state saying: 

“ *We saw' your list last year. Can you 
send me a new list?’ ” 

Her husband happily obliges. “He 
does it just out of his pocket for the fun 
of it,” says Ramona. “And he’ll send one 
to anyone w ho asks.” 

Ramona calls the list “Archie’s (Jreen 
I’aper,” because once w hen it came time 
to print a list the only color of paper the 
printer had in stock was fluorescent 
green. 'The name stuck. 

h'or a copy of .Archie’s (ireen Taper, 
send a self-addressed, stamped enve- 
lope to: .Archie .Mason, 2.S41 W. 53rd, 
'I'ulsa.OK 74107. 

MAY 

Choelavv Arrowhead l^oww'ow'. 
Arrowhead I.odge Resort, (Canadian, 
May 11,(918)339-2711. 

lOlh Annual Claremore Powwow, 


Rogers .State C^ollege, C.’laremore, May 
17-19, (918) .U 1-4623. 

Hlaek Leggins (Ceremonial, Indian 
(City eSA, .Anadarko, May 18 ik 19, (405) 


Delaware 'Tribal Powwow, north of 
Copan, May 25-27, (918) 336-.S512. 

JUNK 

Red Karth, Myriad, June 7-9, Okla- 
homa City, (405) 232-2784. 

(Citizen Band Potawalomi Inler- 
Tribal Powwow, Totawatomi povvw'ow' 
grounds, Shawnee, June 29 6c 30, (405) 
275-3121. 

Nowata Pow'wow', Nowata, June 15 
& 16, (918) 273-3102. 

JULY 

Pawnee Veterans’ TIomeeoming 
Pow'vvow', Fairgrounds, Tawnee, July 4, 
(918) 762-.V)24. 

(Carnegie (ioiird (Clan (Celebration, 
('arnegie, July 4. (405) 6.54-2300. 

Ouapaw Annual 4tb of July Pow- 
wow, Quapaw, July 4, (501 ) 444-0770. 

2Stb Annual Sac ^ Pox Powwow', 
six miles south of Stroud on .Sac & Fox 
tribal grounds, J uly 1 2- 1 4, (9 1 8) %8-3.526. 

Otoe-Missouria Pneampment and 
Poww'ow, 16 miles south of Tonca (City, 
Red Rock, July 18-21, (405) 72.5-4.SOf). 

41st Annual Indian I tills Powwow, 
Oklahoma City, (405) .590-4425. 

( Comanehe 1 lomeeoming, Walters, 
(405) 875-.5.535. 


AIKJUS'T 

Inter-Tribal (Jlub of Tulsa Annual 
Powwow, Tulsa f airgrounds, ITK Build- 
ing, 'Tulsa, .August 2-4, (918) 8.56-1523. 

Bell Powwow, Bell (Com- 
munity, Stilwell, August 2 6c 
.5, (918)696-.5693. 

Raw Tribal Powwow, 
Raw Lake, Raw (City, August 
2-4, (405) 269-2552. 

'Tulsa Powwow, Mohawk 
Park, Tulsa, .August 9-11, 
(918) 2.54-(H)68. 

Ril leRab-Steb Pow- 
wow, Skiatook on Will R. 
Johnson dairy farm, August 9- 
11, (918) .596-3370. 

Ameriean Indian Pxpo- 
sition, (Caddo (County Fair- 
grounds, .Anadarko, August 
19-24, (405)247-(>()51. 

Oakerhater Memorial Powwow, Ro- 
man Nose State Park, (405) 623-4215 or 
(405) 235-0728. 

(CCberokee National I loliday. Down- 
town and (Cherokee Heritage (Center, 
'Tahle(iuah,August29-.September2,(918) 
4.56-0671. 

sicrricMBicK 

(Choctaw' Arrowhead Powwow, Ar- 
rowhead Lodge Resort, (Canadian, Sep- 
tember 6-8, (918) .539-271 1 . 

Oklahoma Indian Art .Market, 
( Creek ( Council I louse .Museum, .Septem- 
ber 20 6c 21, Okmulgee, (918) 299-5841. 

P'ort Sill Apaehe 1 2th Annual (CCere- 
monial, Apache, September 20 6c 21, 
(405) .588-2298. 

115th Annual Ponca Powwow, 
White Kagle, August 22-25, (405) 762- 
8KH. 

Ottawa Powwow, Quapaw, August 
.5()-.September 1, (918) 674-2.5.53. 

(KCTOBPR 

Spirit of the People Powwow, Myr- 
iad, Oklahoma (City, October 12, (405) 
329-37.57. 

Riowa Black 1 .eggins Ceremonial, 
Indian (City, .Anadarko, October 12 6c 13, 
(405) 247-.5987. 

— Jeanne M. Devlin 



Mike hihsetofxih of Sapulpa at the Okmulgee pou^oiir. 


247-3987. 
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VACATION 
IDEAS TO 
MAKE 
YOUR 
HEART 
RACE 


And You Ask 
"This is 
Oklahoma?" 


Rappel tins at Red Rock 


'The red canyons in Caddo County were caned into the 
landscape lon^a^^o, when the banks of a hu|^c prehistoric sea 
began to stir, 'rite shifting land cut canyons from the sand- 
stone of the I’ermian Red Beds, digging in a hundred feet 
deep fcjr a mile or more* 

A couple of hundred million years later, the Ckimanehes 
made winter camp in the eanyons. And horse thieves, it’s 
been said, Ibund the hidden canyons handy. 

In the 1930s, the Hinton Kiwanis Club sandblasted a 
steeply pitched road through the stone to where a creek 
crossed the valley. Once the rt>ad made the green floor of the 
canyon accessible, the park became a popular place for 
swimming and picnics, 

'lliere arc still some park visitors who like to descend into 
the canyon the hard way. Most seasonable weekends, the 
sandstone canyon is host to bands of people wh<>c(mic to the 
park to climb the walls. Rappel lers arc fond of Red Rock 
(’anyon because thc9()-foot‘tall rock walls are conveniently 
right off I Z8L 

On the subject of rappelling, park manager Pavid Sutton 
sounds just like your mother — and like your mtither, he 
makes a lot of sense. “iTsc proper safety etjuipment, climb 
with an experienced person,” Sutton says. “\‘ou climb at 
your own risk,” 

People who like adventure on a luirt/ontal plane can hike 
down two, short interpretive trails. And from March to May, 
nesting cliff swallows make the park their temporary home, 

Rer/ Rofk (kwyofi !\irk h / miksmitfi off! ififOH m (-,S. 

JR/. Fur /nf(n'nui!t(HK mU //it par/' ojjtff a/ f40Sj 54J-6J4^. 


Sifting for Sand Crystals 


The seven-mile expanse of the Great Salt Plains in north- 
western Oklahtjma is as blank as the surface c>f the moon, 
riie soil is too salty to support vegetation and so pale the 
hori/on fades into the sunlight. Withrjut grass or trees to 
shield it from view, C]lay Creek shimmers in the distance 
like a mirage, 

Rach year, hundreds of visitors are drawn to this other- 
worldly landscape in Alfalfa (a)imry to dig in the choccjlatc 
brown n>ud for selenite erystals. If they are lucky, they'll run 
into rock htuind Cjordon Me Dowel L 

McDowell, a (lierokec electrician, has made digging for 
cry stals a hcjbby for the last ZO years. The crystals that grow 
between Clay Creek and the Great Salt Plains I^ikc, says 
McDowell, arc made of the same gypsum that gleams from 
the Ciloss Mountains, Water from (^lay (^reek seeping 
across the salt plain to the lake evaporates, leaving conccn- 
r raced gypsum behind. From the salt and gypsum stdution, 
crystals grow. 

Sthi and sand arc included in the forniatitrn of the crystals 
and in some ery^stals, the brown sand forms an hourglass 
shape prized by rock collectors, I hc f Jreat Salt Plains State 
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Crystah g,rotit aimosf eoufimimisiy In f/ie snJfy expanse of ihe Gmit Sak Plmns In nofikiistsfern Oklahoma. The dicing sife rotates hemeen six 
amts so the aystai formations mtn t he dist united. Park offinah also pmvuk status npmis on aystal rondhiom for treiveien. 


l^ark is the only known place in the work) where you can 
find hoiirf^Iass crystals. 'I'hc brown crystals grow together 
in limitless constellations; once, a t1l)-pound crystal was 
found. 

McDowclTs method of uncovering the crystals is to dig 
a hole two feet across and two feet deep. It will fill with 
water, like a hole dug at the beach. To uncover crc^stals, 
splash vvater on the sides of the h{>le with your hand or a 
cup. Remove cr\'stals carefully, because they are fragile. 

The dtggtng area., open \prU / to (kioher /5, is heti^>een 
Cherokee and Jet. For dirertiom t ad ihe Great Salt Plains state 
park offu'€y i40S} 616-47 JL 


Picnic At Totem Pole Park 


Kven before ytju sec Ed Galloway’s totem pole rising 
above the tree line, there are clues along State 1 lighway 
28 A chat conformity is not the highest value in these parts. 
Among the thicket of signs advertising eggs and eeramics 
one in particular stands out: ‘'Cross Bred Bt>ars.” 

Even so, the "lotem Pole Park is a wonderful jolt — a 
monument not only to nonconformity but to an unfettered 


imagination. Between 1937 and his death in 1962, retired 
H h o p re ac h e r ^ N . R , E d ” Gal 1 1 > w ay ere a te d a f a n ta s y w o r 1 d 
from concrete on a one-acre plot in rural Rogers Ck>unty. 
The park gets its name fr(nn a car%'ed 60-ft)Ot-tall totem pole 
that rests on a turtle figure. 

An ll-sidcd ‘‘Riddle House," picnic tables and stools, 
free-standing sculptures , and gates populate the park. Gal- 
loway poured concrete over steel rods and then carved 
Indian faces, animals, birds, fish, and symbols into the wet 
cement. He painted them pink, red, turcpioisc, and yellow. 

Galloway once displayed about .>00 handmade fiddles in 
the Fiddle 1 louse, the fruits of his second hobby- — making 
fiddles from various kinds of w(H>d. I le also sold souvenir 
postcards and handcarved w alking sticks from his roadside 
park. 

Gallow'ay’s dying w^ish w as that the park be left by the side 
of the road tV>r travelers to enjoy, says Wanda Moore, presi- 
dent of the Rogers County Historical Society. Last year 
C ialloway's family deeded the park to the historical society, 
which intends to do just that. 

Park visitors ow e a debt to members of the Kansas (rrass 
Roots Arts Association, folk art preservationists who trekked 
to northeast Oklahoma to paint and repair the park during 
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h oik art eathumnts^ say that Ed (lalEmays quirky mads/dr park is 
tate af thr brst exampirs af euvironmetitul fuik art auwkrre. 
CV///f/fi’V/v, a Imwt r shop trarhrr, t reated totems aud sat iptu res from 
reiu/ort ed earn rete. 


the ycjfs when itji fururc was unccnaiii. 

I7te park is on SAL iSA^foar miies east of the jit mt ion of I '..V, 
Uigfm'ay 66, north of Foy if 


Historic Graffiti 


When the real cstare agent first showed Dan Sharp the 
Cainurmn (bounty raneh he now lives on, the agent kept 
apologizing for the fact that the Santa Fe 'Frail once cut 
across it. Sharp says. Most landowners don't svant histt)ry 
buffs to bother them. I’or him, the fact the land was a 
historic site was a selling point. 

The Sharps don't necessarily think like normal people 
do,” drawls Sharp. 

The ninccccnth-cemury travelcrsalong the Santa h e trail 
knew the area by another name: the Ci mar ton Desert, Vhe 
original trail passed thrtjugh Kansas into Colorado and then 
down to Santa I'c, 1'mvclcrs could save weeks by cutting 
through C amarron County, but had to contend with a lack of 
water and attacks by Indians and outlaw's. 

Cold Springs (Ireck, which runs through Sharp's prop^ 
erty, became a resting place for travelers. Beginning in 1 82 1, 
travelers carved names and dates and other slogans into the 


sandstone boulders along the ereck. 

1 o look at the rock is to sec hist{>r\\ says Sharp. Many 
names are followed by the date the year of the 

C'alifornia gold strike. More are aeeoiiipanied by en>sscs. 
Historians speculate that the inscriptions serve as head- 
stones for people who died along the hostile trail. 'J heir 
graves were left unmarked so they wouldn't be disturbed. 

Sharp is negotiating with the National Park Service to- 
w^ards a plan that wtuild allow Autograph Roekand Inscrip- 
tion Rock to be a park site, while Sharp maintains owner- 
ship. 'Phat arrangement would be a first in the nation. 

Meanwhiic,Sharpwclet)mes visitors to his land, provided 
they call the Boise (]icy Cdiambcr of (a>mmerec ahead of 
time. ('Fhc chamber will give visitors directions.) 

Autograph Rork is on thr i/itirraty of the lioise City^ flistorira/ 
Soriety V annual four held thr last tiseelend in September, Groups 
are limited to / 00 people^ ft nt eomr first setxsed. I 'o sign up, rail 
Joan Walton, (J05i 544-2479 or the Hoise City Chamber of 
Com metre (405) 544-3544. 


Riding the Range 


Horses arc the bedrock on which Oklahoma was built. 
Fhcy made this the land of cattle ranches, cowboy poets, 
gun-toting outlaws, and siirrcyswvich-the-fringc-on-top. 

So it has always bothered Ben 1 1 older that visirt?rs want- 
ing to rent a horse to ride here, liave often had to settle for 
a nag, a horse just one ht>of away from the proverbial glue 
fae to ry . \ V e d o n ' t think much a h i h u it, beca u se w'c w c re 
born and raised with it," says Holder. “‘But out-of-state 
guests want to see outlaws and where the outlaws rt>dc and 
they wane to ride a gofjd horse." 

'Fh e emphasis here, of course, being on good. 
d’his is the theory 1 lolder lives by. It's what prompted 
him in 1 ^>74 to buy 30 acres of rougli bluffs overlooking the 
Cimarron River and soon after to lease ant)tlier 600 acres 
along its sandy sh(jres. It's what led him seven years ago to 
rurn the acreage into Horsethief Canyim, a private park 
complete with trails, eaves, and a small museum for die 
arcifaets — arrowheads, hide scrapers, spear heads — he and 
h i s w i f e , ' I 'e re sa , h a ve fo ii n d t h e re . 

It's the impetus, too, behind the 35 head of horses Ben 
Holder rents at I lorscthicf (canyon. “I'hese arc horses that 
work cattle all through the week," he explains. “They're 
responsive stock horses... the idea is for the first time in 
people's lives they can ride real, cowboy horses." 

'Fhc very indivi duality of his horses makes it clear they 
are the real Mc<k)v. Joker, a sorrel tjuarterhorse with an 
infusion of draft horse, is a big-booed stead the cowboys use 
to bring down even bigger steers. Joker got his name, says 
f loldcr, sheepishly, because, though bought for his gentle- 
ness, “He bucked me off the first rime I got on liirn like I w'as 
a Jack-in-thc-box." 

Forgood riders, I lolder brings out Pete, a horse knowai for 
his ability to cut steers out of a herd, h'or not-so-good-riders, 
there's the docile Snu^key. Smokey a [i pea red in the 01 "FA 
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V/si/or^ iu Rmmm Nuse Slate Park ran amk fjver an open fat, .^ieep in a ram>as teepet\ ami sfiil hhw their hair rin in the rnorning. 


movie. "^"Oklahoma and for all his meekness, he 

can buck on command (he unseated two actors). ‘"\Vc 
don’t supply the command/’ promises 1 Itjlder, 

Kver\'One who menmts u horse at I Itirscthicf (Canyon 
f^cis a 15-minutc handling lesson, Ti can weed out who’s 
celling calcs about rheir skill in about two minutes/')' The 
first time out. Holder goes along. I demonstrate your 
horsemanship, and Holder, himself will urge you to 
gallop. ^'\Ve encourage pei>ple to work their horses." 

I 'm fit) liars rovers horse rmta!^ park ati mission^ itse of the 
trails orhhkon smokers, ami watrhbtgthe sau go liowit over the 
river. Horsethief Canyon is seven miles sonlheast of Perkins. 
Foriiireetions, rail (405} 547-2262. 


Rent'A-Teepee 


Sightings of teepees on the western plains of Okla- 
homa aren’t unusual. Members of the Southern l^lains 
tribes — Comanche. Kiowa. .Apache. (dieyennc — still call 
this part of the state home. And for them, teepees are no 
more exotic a portable shelter than a sturdy (Coleman 
cent — and a lot more practical given Oklahoma’s gusty 
winds. 

In summer, one cannot drive along SJ L M west of 
Anadarkoand not spot a teepee standing, like America’s 
answer w the pyramids, against a clear, blue sky. Until 
recently, htiwcvcr. that was (iftcn all a non-Indian could 


do/ recpecs belonged to Plains Indian families and might 
as w^ell have carried a sign chat read: Look. DtnOi 'Louch. 

Four years ago, it occurred Leon Hightower, park 
manager of Rcnnan Nose State l^ark, near Watonga. chat 
he wasn’t the only non-1 ndian who dreamed of sice ping in 
a teepee. In fact, he suspected if one were to erect a few 
teepees in a state park they could probably be rented, just 
like a cabin ora hotel room. (Hcck, given folks’ fascination 
with them, it might be easier.) 

At the very least, the teepees would drive home the 
historical and geographical signiHcancc of the park, which 
sits on the sice tjf the once great Cheyenne-Arapaho 
Natitm and the land ailocmcnc of Southern Cheyenne 
Chief I lenry Roman Nose, for whom the park is named. 
'Feepees were once die shelter of choice here. Old photo- 
graphs sliow^ Roman Nose himscH once lived in a teepee 
on this land. All in all, teepee rentals seemed a natural. 

'rime has proven I lighttywer right. 

'nirce canvas teepees now grace a small p(nnt that 
tivcrlooks Lake Boechcr. in the heart of the park. 
I lighujwer has strived for authenticity, but concessions 
have been made for tlie tourist trade. Kach teepee has an 
electrical outlet and sits on a concrete pad. covered with 
carpet. From afar, howxwer, the teepees look as they must 
have in the heyday of Cluef Roman Nose. And at night, 
bedded dowai inside, the stars that shine through the vent 
in the ceepco’s point arc the same twinkling hits of light 
the (diicf saw' from his teepee many moems ago. 
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.1/ Hof'st'f/iief Cunyon, horns /lon't stand (iroiiml all day x^ith saddles on their hark. ''When l'y need them, z:rito eatrh them, ’ says Ben Holder. 


'The thrill of spending time here is authentic. 
l'eef)ees rent for $! 5. 6S a ni^ht, ^ith ttrress to a ft re ring, grilL 
and pi( ni( tafde. They are nf) . Memorial Day through Labor Day. 
Dor information, rail i40i^} 6J.L4JL^. 


Houseboat Heaven 


When Joe Showalter stumbled onto Lake lexoma five 
years a^o, he was a jaded Californian looking for a beautiful 
lake that had not been o\ er ilex eloped.ox er populated. or 
o\er filled with houseboats. Lake I'exoma had SO.OOO 
acres of water, miles of white, sandy public beaches, .SO- 
fooi limestone bluffs, "and an uncommonly nice shore- 
line." 

What it didn't have was e(|ually impressive: " There was 
no bathtub rin^." 

And only one houseboat. 

Showalter thou)i'ht he'd found paradise. 

I nlike lakes that drop S.S feet durin^^ the summer, which 
can make docking a houseboat a difficult and u^ly propo- 
sition, Lake 'fexoma's water level tluctuates only a few 


feet most years. And because the lake twists and turns, (juiet 
coves exist even in stronjL' winds. 

Since buying W illow Springs Resort Marina in 198.S, 
Showalter has discox ered that the lake's unusual amount of 
public shoreline also makes lod^in^ scarce and houseboats 
popular not only for outings, but as lake homes. 

This does not imply rou^hin^ it. Showalter's house- 
boats — he now has 12 — come with all the amenities of 
home, and then some: a swimming; platform, air-condition- 
ing, gy\s barbecue, a bath-plus, and a kitchen with trash com- 
pactor, microwax e, blender, paper toxvels, and serx ice for 
10-14. .Some even have xvater slides. "It's like takini; your 
oxx n sxx immin^ hole xx ith you," he says. 

.\s to XX ho enjoys such a life, .Shoxvalter insists no ordinary 
houseboat ;^uest exists. "If I had a .uroup photograph of all 
the people xx ho haxe rented, you'd nexer on (iod's ^reen 
earth ^'uess xvhat they had in common," he says. 

L rites for houseboats — one sleeps h\ the other, 14 — vaty by size 
of era ft, .reason, and time of the ^ureek, from $650-800 per xtreekend 
Memorial Day through Labor Day to as !o^' as $400-450 in 
.Marrh, April, and October. Ihe marina is betZiiren Durant and 
Kingston off S.H. 70. Tor injormation, call (405) ^124-6240. 
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4ind kis sons at Ijike 
State Park ^ from left 
^^i^<Zacb&ry\ Patr^wk^ and Donnvmu 
(ThaPs the top ofRimelPs head,) 








“I hope rhey have a eonvenienee 
store near the park," said I asa as we ^ot 
into the car. “ d'he kids are counting on 
s’mores over the campfire. I imagine 
the marshmallows survived your pack- 
ing;, but you turned the graham crack- 
ers into bird feed and the chocolate 
bars are probably ^oin^; to melt because 
you didn't j^et them here in time to^et 
into the l^^loo." 

My mind drifted. (Ihildren count on 
too much, I told myself. And birds 
shouldn't be discouraged from eating; 
bu^s. .\nd the I lershey bars will proba- 
bly melt on my pillow back there in the 
trunk. .And there's bound to be a 
“convenience" store at the lake, though 
the word is irrelevant to this family. I 
looked around at my five kids, each 
carr\ in^a small suitcase, ba^, or satchel 
filled with his own ideas of what would 
be needed on a three-ni);’;ht camping' 
trip. fAerythin^j; from 'Teenage Mutant 


Ninja'Turtle llashlights todrawingpads 
and pencils. And secret things. Lots of 
secret things. 

“Don't frown," Lisa said. “'This was 
your idea, and it's going to be ever\’ bit 
as much fun as you said it would be. So 
relax. Isn’t that what a vacation’s all 
about.^" 

And I decided she was right. It had 
already been fun, and we were just now 
backing out of the driveway — after 
stopping for Patrick to roll his bicycle 
into the garage and Zachary to stick his 
skateboard in the front door. I could 
feel the strings of responsibility slip 
away. There isn’t that much that is 
normal about our house, but whatever 
is, we were leaving it behind. 

We'd begun this process weeks ago, 
spreading out dozens of brochures and 
maps available on Oklahoma. 'To me, 
every place seemed perfect for inva- 
sion. W hy not put them on the dartboard 


and throw a dart.^ Well, perhaps, be- 
cause last time we threw darts, Patrick 
pierced an innertube hanging on the 
opposite garage wall. Strong arm, lousy 
aim. 

So we spread all the maps wide, 
passed around the brochures, went 
through a full reci[)e of Rice Krispies 
.Scjuares and came up with plans for a 
full scale summer onslaught on the 
shores of Lake Murray in southern 
Oklahoma. .According to the park bro- 
chures, 1 .5 million people visit the park 
each year. I was particularly glad to see 
that about a third of those people are 
from out-of-state. W e'd probably never 
run into them in a grocerx aisle some- 
where in the future, setting off a panic 
'midst the pork and beans. “'I'hat's it," 
I announced. “We're going camping." 

It was (|uite a declaration fora family 
like ours — five children ranging in ages 
from five to thirteen and a mom who 
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conjiidcrs a hard matcrcss in a Holiday 
Ir^n roughing it* But chcn, ilierc were 
other considerations* Such as money* 
d'his three-day trip would he made on 
astrict bud gcLj list like even’ thing else 
we do in a family as large as ours. Say, 
$ 1 00 a day, give or cake a dime* Not 
much nexibiliry there. \Vc resen'cd a 
onc-bedmom cabin with room to pitch 
a small tent out back* I began pUidding 
through the work day with adventure 
on my mind. l*risa, the home economics 
major, began devising ways to work 
magic over a campfire and selecting 
pots and pans for inside use should it 
rain. Rain was not in my budget, so I 
dismissed it from my mind* 

Hy the time wc reached the inter^ 
state, we were singing stmgs in the can 
I thought families didn’t d(j that any- 
m{)re, but the kids apparently didn’t 
know better, so we had a rollickin' time 
turning “Old McDfmald Had a Farm" 
into a rap tune* All the while, Russell 
had his tape recorder going. I didn't 
know that, of course, until about mid- 
night when the exhausted campers in 
the next tent crawled further into their 
sleeping hags to escape the strains of 
the Hunter Seven warbling our over a 
cheap speaker powered by declining 
batteries* On the other side of these 
lnck\ campers a couple of ihirtysome- 
thing couples were reliving cheir coF 
Icgc days, and rheir laughter filled the 
air, rising with thesparks from the dying 
campfire. 

The stars that night twinkled like 
city dwellers dream they do, and sounds 
dipped often enough to allow an owl’s 
hoot to filter through* i %vas surnHindcd 
by too much beauty to go inside, for I 
knew the inventions of sleep could not 
compare* 'The same wind that rattles 
the screens at htmic rustled through 
the trees above, and I leaned against a 
tree, cushioned by growth I was thank- 
ful I wouldn’t have to trim. Ivvcn in 
darkness, the world around me was 
beautifully rugged, and the shadows 
created by the m(>on danced and kept 
me company, even as 1 soaked up 
energy from solitude, 

Russell’s batteries ran out about the 


/ looked around at 
my five kids^ each 
carrying a small 
suitcase, a hag, or a 
satchel filled with 
his own ideas of 
what would be 
needed on a three- 
night camping trip. 

same time the reminiscingcou pies’ did* 
Fhcy poured water ou their campfire 
coals, and the gray smoke drifted into 
the night sky, taking memories with it 
as they said their good nights and prom- 
ised tennis rematclies in the morning* 1 
was reminded there is more than the 
mind and the soul, and 1 prepared to 
pur my body to bed, thankful l^isa hud 
insisted on an air-conditioned cabin. 

But before turning in, I paused to 
check the zipper on the tent. f*eeking 
in, I noticed Zachar\- and Russell had 
rolled to the center, sandwiching poor 
little i;)onovan in between. I wasn’t 
about to interrupt the chorus of easy 
breathing, so I paused, prayed and tip- 
toed toward the cabin. And then I froze* 
1 was being followed* My mind raced, 
and wc hadn’t even told ghost stories 
around a campfire yer. *Suddenly, ic 
seemed darker than ever, 'The only 
cloud in the velvet sky had covered the 
moon. When I stopped, “if’ stopped* 
When I mtjvcd, “it” moved. Whatever 
“it” was, it was clumsy. I found myself 
wishing 1 had more than a Ninja i'urtle 
flashlight in my hand. 

“Dad?” came a little voice from the 
wilderness, “I gotta go.” 

I started to tell Donovan he was sur- 
rounded by trees, bur I knew thac wasn’t 
proper state park criijiiette, so vve went 
inside where Lisa was reading a novel 
she’d [Hit (>ff for four years and I .rauren 
and Patrick were sleeping peacefully 
on the pullout bed. In minutes, we'd 
joined the other cabins in darkness. 
.And the morning and c\ cning were the 
first day* 


“Mmmmmm, sausage,” I said aloud* 
“Why don’t you cook that way at 
home?” 

“BV don’t build morning campfires 
at home,” Usa said, with a special 
emphasis on the “wc." 

“Sorry," I said. “1 must have over- 
slept. W here are the kids?” 

she said, with that same 
special emphasis on the word “wait- 
ing,” 

It was 6 a.m* Do you know where my 
children were? Sitting on a log, shoes 
tied, hair combed, bellies full, back- 
packs at the ready. Vhc (lucstion was, 
ready for what*^ 

“Hurry up and eat. Dad,” said 
Zachary* “We want to hike the nature 
trail while it’s still eooL” 

Our cabin was just across from the 
Buck horn Nature 'J>aiL Starting out 
was easy, l.auren stayed %vith Mom. 
She’d seen all the nature she needed 
when a spider era w led out of a crack in 
the log she was sitting on. 

.Still relating to the thirtysomething 
couples, [ Told the hoys this would be 
our “Magical Mystery^ rour.” I rom 
beetles to butterflies, snakes to turtles, 
wc had to find e^'c^^ color of the C -ray- 
ola deluxe box, but the sky and the 
trees couldn't count. Challenged* they 
discovered natiirc every where* d1iis 
was no hike down a trail, this was an 
eyes- wide-open learning experience, 

“I don’t know what it is,” said Pat- 
rick. “But I’ve found red*” 

“It’s a deteriorated soft drink can,” I 
said sadly* “I Hit it in your backpack*” 

I lectured the boys on how a nature 
trail remains a nature trail only if man 
doesn’t bring anything in and doesn't 
take anything out. .A black snake slith- 
ered away in agreement as green frogs 
jumped and brown turdcs crawled in 
the cool mud of a slow-moving stream. 
Circe neiy-, with leaves of cveiy shape 
and every imaginable shade of green, 
grew in the still moisture far belo%v the 
trees. .A beautiful butterfly struggled in 
vain, captured by the silky stickiness of 
a dewy \%eb. 

“Look what I found,” said Donovan 
in tjuiet excitement. “All laid out like 
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he was genin' dressed for ehiirch," 

And there, just to the side of the trail 
was the skull, shell, and inner l)ones of 
u small turtle who had been devoured 
by something; bi^^^er, stmicthin^ whieh 
may now have already been eaten else- 
where, adding another link to the food 
chain, 

\ou can learn a lot at h a.m. on a 
nature hike, 

'The trail ended at the lake. Watch- 
ing the waves lap the shore was so 
peaceful I almost h>rgot I had h>ur bt>ys 
with me. I^'our boys normally st> loud— 
so normal— but now, staring out at 
dancing water, just like me. Kven when 
they began looking for flat rocks to skip 
i>n the water's surface, they did it stj 
(|uicdy, respectfully. Maybe Ciod, when 
he created all this beauty, created some 
ovc rwh el m i n g respect fcjr i c t hat it gra bs 
you and leaves you speechless. 

On the return hike, I tried to ignore 
my tightening leg muscles, just as 1 
tried m ignore the fact that I was now 
carrying three backpacks. Being sur- 
rounded by evidence that all Ciod's 
ercatures have appetites, reminded us 
chat we were starving, l^ake Murray 
does indeed have a convenience store, 
and wc made a convenient detour for 
the coldest soft drinks in the world, a 
handful of candy bars (1 know', wc 
slioLild have bought trail mix), and a 
b a g ( > f i ee , K ve ry 1 1 n e was beginning t( j 
like this camping business. 

Lunchtime came t[uickly, and the 
kids seeded for sandwiches with the 
promise of an evening weiner roast. 

It was now time to put the nearby 
lodge Cfj a test,The swimmingpool was 
per feet. Roomy, cotd, and sunny with 
diving boards for the showoffs and deck 
chairs for the otiicr showoffs, Kfir those 
who like to swim, there was plenty of 
water. Lor those who like to watch, 
there was plenty to see/ The recreation 
rotmi was wclbstoeked with things that 
worked. .After all, the electrtjnic gen- 
eraritm can only go so long without a 
jolt, 

"Li re less hoys pulled TJsa and me 
from ping-pong cable to four square to 
shuffle board and final ly back to the 


Y Hrnmnne rasfk huHf hy the Is pmkrd mih thr kinds qJ 

ihiujis jnufhtm am ^elem ted (d)mil: dimmer hmusJmsiK arnm kmds ami a ku%r ammnte. 


cu hi n f r d i n n c r w h c re wc fo u n d o u r- 
selves with plenty of weiners dangling 
from bent coach angers, but woefully 
short of ghost stories. Then came the 
s'mores. What marshmallows emerged 
from the flames not completely black 
were smashed between Mershey 
squares and graham crackers h>ru deli- 
cious dessert. Lauren cried a bit when 
she seta s'niore down and couldn't find 
it, but we all laughed when wc saw 
Russel i had sat <m it and was now hav- 


ing trouble getting up from his tree 
s r t r m p p e rch . " Wa n t .s ' m o re , R y ssc II," 
Lisa asked, laughing us her marshmal- 
low caught fire. 

With no dishes to do, we trekked to 
the tennis courts, where wc laughed 
and v(dleycd under the lights 'til l nearly 
midnight. No one won. No one lost. 
Wc all slept like skipped rocks on a 
p 1 a c i tl 1 a kc , v\ a king to e n e rg i /.e o u r so re 
m u sc I e s w i c h sc ra iti bled e ggs and cin- 
namon rolls. It was Lather's Day. (Do 1 
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The Hungers pack imnh rackets, board games,, blankets^ and good memories for die trip home. 
From upper left, Patrick^ UrnseU^ Donovan^ Lauren Lisa^ Thom and Zachmy. 


koou' how to plim or what?) 

It wax also lake day* Six ihousand 
acres of water, fed by clean springs, 
awaited us. I'he pebbles on the shore- 
line felt familiar chough my feet hadn't 
felt them in years; the squishy mud of 
the lake’s bottom on my toes was a 
sensation that couldn’t be duplicated 
in a pook Beyond the swimming buoys, 
boats of all description passed — ^some 
leisurely, under the power of sail, some 
loudly, under the pow'cr of engines, 
making w a ves for smal I child ren to ju m p 
in. 

Our trip around the lake took us to 
'rucker Tower Nature Center which 
rises abt>vc the lake like a mighty for- 
tress, h doesn’t look Oklahoman. It 
doesn’t even look American. Inside, it 
is a menagerie to challenge the imagi- 
nation of any child — a mastodon skull, 
a SOO-poimd meteorite, bits of Okla- 
Iioma history. '‘Mey, I')ad/’ said 
Zachary. “Look at this picture. It says 
these men built this place. But why arc 
all the black men over here, separate 
from all the white men?” 

“Because this is history," I said. “Like 
the mastodon skull, that piety re hangs 
there like some monument to a past 
era, and a past error. I’m glad you no- 
ticed. And Tm glad you asked.” 

'fhe test of our outdoor cooking came 
at lunch as Lisa baked potatoes in the 
coals of the campfire and we broiled 
steaks tm the grill cocedebrate my spe- 
cial day. 'The glory of this setting, I told 
myself, makes cliches real. Just having 
my children with me, having fun, and 
discovering the world as it is a few' miles 
off the interstate w'as the gift I had 
longed for. Still, \ was vaguely inter- 
ested in the secrets they had smuggled 
into the car in their backpacks. 

I’rom Zachary, a notebook for w rit- 
ing more scorics abtruc my children; 
from l^atrick, a Lego hook I cotdd bor- 
row' ftom him for open ingdraw'crs- frtmi 
Donovan, a pencil sharpener in the 
shape of an Indian’s head, hastily pur- 
chased in the lodge souvenirshop; from 
Russell, money to buy him something 
with; and from Lauren — a kiss. 1 1 ere, 
where vve had spent all this time to- 


gether, I got the message loud anti 
clear: more of the same, Dad. Kvery^ 
gift they had given me was something 
I could use with them. 

That night was Sunday, and the quiet 
couple next door and the thirty- 
sornechingcou ples on the other side all 
packed up and went back home to 
get ready for Monday. The park was 
quieter earlier and the kids turned in 
with little argument. Lisa and I stayed 
up late and shared the shadows. A clear 
sky, respective of my budget, showed 
stars that wouldn’t be so plentiful 
through the streetlights of Monday. 

“'liiis was a good idea,” I said. 

“Yes, it was," she said, “but next 
time let’s not tc>rget the tent stakes. 
Our spoons are all bent from holding 
that tent up.” 

And then w'c started telling stories 
and giggling and laugh ingout loud and 
I bet we sounded just like chose thirty- 
something couples who packed it in 
earlier in the day. 

I guess the forest does that to crea- 
tures. I never thought about the possi- 
bility that birds and bees and butter- 
flies and turtles laugh, but if we believe 
they sing, w'hy not believe they laugh? 
ni have to ask Russell tomorrow' if he’s 
ever heard a fish giggle. 


I believe that children ’s lives arc 
built on “IVc been theres” and “I’ve 
done that.” And if I’m right, we did a lot 
of building on that three-day budget 
adventure. Sunrise and moonlight no 
charge. 


Thom Hfwter is author of *fjke Father, 
Like Sons (And Daughter, 'Too). ” 



i.ake Mutim* State Park is east of A 
J5 Just south of Ardmore on 10. A 
park map. avaiia/de at the park office 
at the north enrrauce, gives directions to 
mmpgnmnds, s^teimmiugimithes aaici 
the Tucker Tower Museum. Cabin 
reutais range from $4B for a one- 
bedroom effickm^ to $9S for a cabin 
that sleeps six people. For reservations, 
rail die iMke .Mttnay Countiy Inn, 
(405) 225-6600. 

For travet brorhures on Oklahoma 
lodges, museums or campsites, write: 
Oklahoma Department of Tonrism. 
500 Will Rogers !in tiding, Oklahoma 
City. OK 75105-4492. 
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Bed & Breakfa.st 

(Sampler 

Charming (Selections From a 
Profusion of Inns. 


(Suzette ftrewer 

Photograph<s by Fre(d W. Marvel 


I njiisft^o shor! years, the ninnherofl^ti and break- 
fast inns in Oklahoma has gromm from three to 
thhty (and counting). Guidebooks to Oklahoma 
bed and breakfasts are outdated practically as 
soon as they hit the shelves. A nd bed and breakfasts 
can no^ be found in cities as big as Tulsa and Okla- 
homa City, or as far off the beaten path as Pawhuska, 
Sulphur, and Aline. 

Originally a European notion, bed and breakfasts 
are inns — as small as a cottage w;ith one bedroom to let 
or as large as a city block with a stable of rooms — that 
ideally provide a co%y bed, a comely breakfast, and a 
charmirrgsettiirg. You may have to share a bathroom, 
leave the children at home, arrd forego r oom service, 
smoking, and a private telephone, but in return you 'll 
most likely find a home-like atmosphere with hosts eager 
to share the merits of their community. 

Hospitality in the truest .serrse of the word. 

To obtain a copy of theOklahorrra lied arrd Breakfast 
Assoriation's annual guide to irrtrs write. The Gran- 
dison, 1841 A'. U " ISth Street, Oklahoma 6V/v, OK 
73106 or call, (40.^) 521-001 1 . 


Queen’s House, Muskogee 



The rmisetVHffjry at the Qtmtfs Uamc is fit rttisheti mih Aitsfriftn 
rrystai ckandeikn, English stained glass ^ and Chippendak antiqim. 


Built m 1 927, this ma<^nificanc mansion has been restored 
down to its azalea gardens and gazebo by t California ns Gus 
and Kathr^Mi d hompson-Owen, 

Call it a labor of love. 'The twosome had rctiirncd to Cais’ 
native Muskogee to he wed at the (jraham-Carroll I louse, 
an inn adjacent to Queen's House, But so taken were the 
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newlyweds with the town’s elegant past and dieiraccommo 
darionsthat they bought Queen’s I louse in 1989 and turned 
it into an inn, themselves. '"We cr\‘ to take people back to an 
era that you just don’t see anymore,” says Kathryn* 

Indeed* 

'The estate has four bedrooms, a suite, and a guest house* 
with three bedrooms and two fircpiaecs* A showplacc for 
h’rcneh and Russian ancitiues, its rooms are named for 
Kuropcan queens and stocked \vith queenly amenities 
(fireplaces, bathrobes, a sunnKjm/library, a spa tub) and 
modern conveniences (phones, cable television). Week- 
ends, a pianist plays, and the Ikjusc is open tor gourmet 
dining by reservation. 

(Jumfs Umie. 525 .V Ifnh .V/., Mnsku^ee. (>K 1440L i9tH) 6H1- 
6767, sfa/t at S 75 prr 


m 

The White 6wan, I^iartlesvillc 

When Jack and Sharon W hite returned to Bartlesville in 
1988, tJicy did so to pursue their dream of opening an inn. 
'A\'e hardly know how to do anything hut screw in a light 
bulb, so if we can do it, any one can,” says .Sharon. 

d'hc Whites cackled the renovation and decoration of 
their turn-of-the-century home intent on making it charm- 
ing* It now has a well-stacked library and rooms filled with 
character, fresh flcjwers. and gift baskets that included jars of 
Oklahoma Oude fudge. 

.All guests arc created to a full breakfast trimmed with 
h{>memade breads, muffins, fresh fruit, and juices. Sharon’s 
main dish specialties include omelets, Belgian waffles, and 
an egg casserole* Visitf^rs also have full use of a kitchen and 
sitting room, with television and \ (>R. "W'e treat cvcrv'one 
who comes as if they were our own guests,” says .Sharon* 

T/if Wftife Siirau. PX). Box 463. Bartks^iiie, OK 74ihl% (9IB) 336- 
35/ 9. start at $45 per m^ht per roup/e. 

m 

Thoma8ville, 6tJ II water 

As the former first lady (if Stillwater, opening a bed and 
breakfast seemed a natural for Virginia Thomas. '"I’ve sold 
.Stillwater for years,” says the wife of the late Mayor liill 
Thomas. "'Why not?” 

Sitoaced on the outskirts of town, rhomasville is cfuict* 
private, and very' elegantly decorated with aiuit|ues its 
owner has collected from around the world* Breakfast is 
continental-pliis- — eggs, cheese grits, bacon, pastries, fresh 
fruit — served in the morning room replete with Batten burg 
napkins and hand -painted china. "I make everything my- 
self,” says Mrs. I Tomas, proudly* Come tea time, guests 
nibble on cheese, crackers, fruits, and sweets. Come eve- 
ning, they find lemonade, cider, orcoffec (dependingon the 
season) on a tray outside their rofim* 

Without a doubt what makes d’homasville special to a 
traveler is the hostess’ attention to detail Guest moms share 


a bath, cleaning supplies, and Mrs* Hiomas’ own written 
instructions on proper bathroom eci(]uene* ”Thc guests 
just l<»ve following the rules,” she says with a giggle, and 
the bathrofims arc a spotless proiif positi\ e. 

At night, the lady of the manor is certain to leave a mint 
on your pillow and the covers turned down. And from the 
frosted juice glasses ("it keeps the juice colder”) to the 
trinkets she bestows upon departure, one can’t help but 
feel chat everv'thing Virginia Thtjmas docs is just right and 
heartfelt* 

l/foma.^4//e, 4tt5 N. Deaver, Stiilmtter, OK 74074, (405) .U 2- 
i 203. Rates /te)(m at $45 per muht. 



kTITn 

The GofT House, l\ Beno 

Named for its builder, William Cioff, who opened a 
bottling plant for Anheuser-Busch while this land was still 
Indian 'Territory, the GofT House is a mixture of Colonial 
Revival and Queen *Annc architecture. Built in 1900, it is 
listed on the .National Register of Historic Places. 

It did not look this good, howev er, when Betty and Ron 
Wiewel bought it. It to(>k two years of renovations before 
the couple ctnild open it in 1988, as a bed and breakfast. 
"W'e’ve had authors, writers, honey rnooners, private in- 
vestigators,” Berry says of her guest list. "It's been a real 
educational experience.’' 

The house has a wTaparound pcjrch, a breakfast room, 
and three parlors— two of which have fireplaces. There are 
two suites with sirring rooms and three single rooms — ^all 
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With priviuc b;ith,s. Bcccy adds her persomd tuuch to the 
rooms with coilcfries from the r.ondona)mpany ofGilducsc 
and Soames anti fresh flowers. 

Breakfast at the (joff Mouse is tujiimy warmin^^ — tiuk hes, 
muffins, pumpkin bread, fruit, juice, eoffee, tea, and hot 
chocolate. Kvenin^is, a pianist entertains fruests while des- 
serts and coffee are served in the parlor, 
Thi'(to[fUmtse.506S. Ei Retm, OK 7MU6J40S) 26J-9.U4, 


The Harmon Ilou^ve, Guthrie 

laicaced in downtown Ciuthrie, d'he Marrison House is 
Oklahoma's largest bed and breakfast, an urban inn remi- 
nisccju (jfrhc hotels of the Old West. Its 23 giicsi rooms 
have priv ate baths, celcphf)ncs, and antiques frtmi a hyj^onc 
era. Including haiidmaiietiyiks I ikej^randma used to make, 
Rtjoms arc named after people in (iuthne's historic past, 
including Tom Mix and W ill Rogers. 

And the lobby gift shop has cvervThing from antique 
silver and collectibles m the not-stJ-antitjtie I larrison I louse 
mugs, 

■/ he Harrison House sits in the midst of one of the 
country's largest histtiric districts — ^some 400 eity blocks of 
V ictorian architecture. 

/J4W. liarrEoth (lUdrE, OK (405/ JR 

ftkkl Rafrs nf $50. 



hi i 990, llie Hm'rhtm tummi om uf Eiv fmarmi hesl 

him ill Ziy remkn i'V I listoriL- Breserv atioii mif^nziiif. 


Heritage Manor, Mine 

Since AJ. and Carolyn Rexroat opened Heritage Manor 
in 1 9H8, visitors frtmi 44 states and 1 1 countries have trekked 
to northwestern Oklalujma C(i stay at their rural Inn, 

4'hc caverufms, 20-ro(jm V ictorian edifice was originally 
two hfjuses — one built in 1903, the ocher in 1906 — ^mcjved 
by the Rex mats to the present location and combined to 
make Heritage Manor. 'The Rexroats spent years restoring 
and decorating their home, which is a showcase for elaborate 
tapestries, stained-glass windows, Persian rugs, and an atrium 
chat houses an indoor goldfish pond, (juesrs arc free to tour 
the house or brtjwsc through the couple's .S, 000-book library 
downstairs. Outside, the surrounding grounds are home to 
a herd of cattle and a flock of ostriches which the Rexroats 
raise for fun. “It’s just a nice, c]uicc place,” says Carolyn. 

Shirred eggs Afbert,eggs nievrci and the Heritage omelet 
arc specialties of the house. 

Hfritii/(e M amir. R,R. /. BoxJ.h Ahne. OK 75716. (405} 46.EJ565. 
Rum sffir( ai $55. 


Jarrell farm. Qamona 

Jarre tt Farm is poised high atop a hill off I'.S. Highway 75 
on 230 wooded acres between 4 'u Isa and Bartlesville. Owned 
and operated b\ Jerry and Shaima Agnew, the farm offers a 
view of the surrounding countryside guaranteed to take 
your breath away. 

Accommodations at the inn, which opened in 19B9, range 
from a master suite with an adjoining sitting room, satellite 
dish, and private bath with a sunken platform tub to two 
apartment-sized suites with wetbars, kitchens, and refrig- 
erators stocked with snacks and sodas. 

Breakfast at Jarre tt h'arm is served in a solarium, and the 
menu ranges from egg casseroles to omelets, cranberry 
breads to cinnamon rolls, and, of course, fresh fruit, juice, 
and coffee. Dinner and hand-packed picnics are prepared 
cm rec.juest. 

yV pool and hot tub are seascmal amenities for guests, who 
are urged to stroll the trails surrounding the inn, “It’s the 
perfect place to come and just relax,” says Shaima. 

Jimrif E/irni, Rome /. Box 7450. Rmmiw. OK 74061, (9!H} 57 h 
9R6R, Rii(es iie/f in 


The Dobin’di Nest. Tul^^ 

Til realize that Dale and Robin Presnall designed their 
five- 1 eve I, New Fngland-style home expressly ccj be a bed 
and breakfast inn, one need only visit the master suite, riic 
room has a fireplace, king-sized four-poster bed, marble 
jacuzzi for two, cable television, a VCR with a sizable 
selection of movies, and a stereo with a CD player. Kven the 
junior suite has private baths, fresh flowers, imported elujco- 
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latcs, and comfortable bathrobes. Not surprisin^^ly, Robin 
says, “We call this ‘the destination of lovers.' ” 

Guests greet the morning with Robin's specialty gla/cd 
ham with peaches and cream or her Robin’s Nest Stuffed 
French Toast, a deadly concoction of french bread, cheese, 
eggs, and preserves in a caramel rum sauce, served on blue 
w illow' china by candlelight. 

During the summer, horseback riding is offered at nearby 
Chandler Park. This is definitely living. 

The Robin's Nest, 1611 S, Utica, Suite 250, Tuisa, OK 14104, (9!S) 
446-8700. Rates start at $65. 



The Robin's Xest is sutrounded by 600 acres of ^oods. hi back a 
fountain is home to three goldfish that aUo^ visitors to pet them. 


m 

The Crandi^wn. Oklahoma City 

'l'his6,()()()-sc|uare-foot, three-story Victorian-era house is 
one of the oldest homes in Oklahoma (^ity, dating back to 
18%. Innkeepers Bob and (Claudia Wright have kept it 
N’ictorian, with brass fixtures, the original stained-glass 
windows, and private baths with clawfoot tubs. 

Rooms are stocked w ith fruit baskets and toiletries. Break- 
fast includes a meat or egg dish, breads, croissants, fruits, 
juices, and coffee or tea. (uiests may help themselves to 
w hatever beverages they might w ant during the day. on 
know you’ve done your job," (>laudia says, “w hen a new 
guest says, M can’t wait to stay at another one.’ ’’ 

The (irandison, 1841 X.W. 1 5th, Oklahoma City, OK 73106, (405) 
521-00/ 1. Rates begin at $40. 

m 

The Davarnathey, Ponca City 

'I'his Victorian-style home was built in 1906 by one of 
Oklahoma’s first oilmen, (Canadian Dennis Mooney. John 
and Mary I lampton bought it in 1910, and for years it was 
known as 'The Hampton House. Shirley and David Zim- 


merman purchased the home and opened it as The Davar- 
nathey in 1989. 

Cniestsat The Davarnathey have access to a large librar\*, 
piano, sw imming pool, and hot tub. Rooms are filled w ith 
handmade quilts, fresh flowers, and homemade chocolates. 
No one leaves without a suitcase sachet. 

Mornings, visitors read the house copy of the Wall Street 
Journal while Shirley ser\es a breakfast of .Scandinavian 
breads, fruit-filled crepes, souffles, quiches, and gourmet 
coffees. “We tell people they’ll be pampered like an Okla- 
homa oil baron," says Shirley. 

The Davarnathey, 100/ U'. Grand, l^onca City, OK 7460/, (405/ 
765-9922. Rates begin at $45. 

The Inn at Woodyard Tarm-s, Pawhik^a 

“We’re a place to come and read and sleep late and go for 
walks," says C^arol Maupin of the rural inn, which was 
designed to be a bed and breakfast by her sister Nancy 
Woodyard, and built in its entirety by the Pawhuska High 
School vocational carpcntr\’ class. 

'The turn-of-the-centurN-stylc inn has four guest rooms 
named after flowers (“It’s better than 1, 2, 5, and 4") and 
appropriately outfitted with fresh flowers, private baths, 
and an ample supply of pillows. 

Breakfast can roam from chicken stroganoffover biscuits 
and baked apples w ith w hipped cream to a breakfast casse- 
role w ith green chilies and homemade breads, but the one 
culinarN' constant is always (]arol, w ho moved to Paw huska 
from I louston to manage her sister’s inn and w ho is proudly 
called “4'he Best Biscuit Maker in 'Fexas." 

/'he /nn at Woodyard Fa /7ns, Route 2, //ox /90, /^avhuska, OK 
74056, (9/8) 287-2699. Rates beg}n at $40. 

The Afte<sian. 6ulphur 

Oklahoma natives 'Pom and Karen Byrd returned to 
Sulphur from Shreveport, Louisiana, in 1989 to open a bed 
and breakfast inn named for the area’s natural springs and 
mineral waters. 'The inn occupies a home that was first 
shipped into Sulphur by railcar in 1904. Once know n as the 
judge Haste House, it’s located on a street Norman Rock- 
well might have painted. 

Furnished in turn-of-the-centur\' antiques, the X’ictorian 
house has a cozy parlor w ith a large fireplace and two guest 
rooms with private baths, one w ith a claw foot tub. If you 
forget your shampoo, not to worr\*, baths are stocked w ith 
toiletries from Oabtree and Kvelyn. 

(Coffee arrives each morning on a tray outside your door. 
Breakfast is served on china w ith silver. The menu — strata 
eggs to cheesy grits and sausage bread — is posted on a little 
chalk board in the dining room. 

The Artesian, /022 IF. /2th St., Sulphur, OK 73086, (405) 622- 
5254. Rates start at $50. 
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Plain Fare 

Ribsticking dinners with Amish countn cooks. 



"W ^ a n n i e 
# V Miller 
m T ' a s h e s 
M. freshly 
gathered e^^s. Her 
hands mcrhodically 
dip the light brown 
shells into a soapy 
bucket, then rinse 
and heap the eggs 
into a wire basket* 

Her graying hair is 
pulled back under a 
white cap. A white 
apron covers the 
front of her royal 
blue dress* Outside, 
the day winds down 
at the Millers' 260- 
acrc farna. "Fhe sky 
darkens over a 

sturdy colt grazing 

among the chickens outside the 
kitchen windows; dairy cattle settle in 
small groups, some easing to the 
ground. 'Fhe occasional tractor buzzes 
past the white farmhouse as Norman 
Miller and his sons fmish the day's 
w'ork. 

It could be the end of a regular 
workday for any of the more than 55 
Amish families living in the C'htmteau- 
Mazie area about 50 miles east of 
'Tulsa. But it’s more like a beginning 
for Mrs* Miller. 

She is, along with Mrs. Anna Mac 
Ropp and Mrs. Fannie \ oder, one of 
t h re e A m i s h v\ o m c n \\' h o s e r ve meals 
to outsiders in their homes to sup- 
plirnent the family farm income* 'Two 
other Amish families, Kli and Mary 
Sehroek and Sylvia and Alfred Voder, 
operate bakeries in the comm unity for 
the same reason. Bfuh types cjf enter- 
prises have proved successful for the 


Beth Yoder. dices a frmt pie to tap off supper at the Miller Jann mar Chouteau. 


Amish. People travel for miles to the 
AdcS Bakery^ to sample Sylvia’s cinna- 
mon roles or to Shrock's C'ountry Bak- 
ery to cry Maiy 's bread and pies, i’his 
particular evening, a busload of people 
from the Fulsa area will descend on the 
Miller home to dine on roast beef, 
homemade noodles, mashed pc^tatocs 
and gravy, cole slaw, green beans, rolls 
made from scratch that afternoon, and 
two kinds of pic (apple and cherry) 
baked that morning. Tables await in 
her kitehen, on a scrcened-in back 
porch* and in a side room. (When 
needed, she moves the furniture our of 
her living room*) 

Ac 50 years of age, Mrs* Miller has 
been doing this for about six years, ever 
since a relative recommended she fix 
dinner for a group of extension home- 
makers chat wanted to eat in an Amish 
home. 'Today, her five daughters (there 
are nine children in all) or nieces often 


help to serve the 
endless stream of 
guests ro earn extra 
money. “It’s kind of 
a family operation,'’ 
M rs. Miller says* 

As the guests ar- 
rive, 26-ycar-old 
Polly Miller, dressed 
in the white cap and 
solid-colored dress 
of her people, strikes 
a march to light an- 
other gas lamp. Her 
un self- conscious 
gesture is a reminder 
that the Amish shun 
modern conven- 
iences. 'I'he Millers 
use tractors for farm- 
ing, a horse and 
buggy otherwise. 

Their home has no telephones, elec- 
tricity, or air-conditioning, so the din- 
ners are most popular before or after 
the hottest summer months. 

While some Amish dislike the idea 
of strangers in their home, Mrs. Miller 
says she enjovfr meeting people and 
cooking. 'The extra income doesn't 
hurt* either. Farming just doesn't pay 
like it used to* 

As for her guests, sitting down to one 
of these family-style dinners in a 
community, where Pennsylvania 
Dutch is still spoken, gives them a 
glimpse of a sociew seldom open to the 
public. Polite questions are answered 
patiently but seriously. As Lloyd Ropp 
says: “\Vc don't live this way so other 
people will notice us. We do it because 
it pleases Ciod." 

— Rebecca Martin 

Rebecai .Marti h h a writer Jar the 'Tulsa 
IVibime. 
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A&S Bakety\s 
Ciuuamon Rolls 

1 1/4 cup water 
1/4 cup shortening 
2/3 cup sugar 
1 1/2 teaspoons salt 
1 package yeast 

3 eggs 

4 to 4 1/2 cups flour 
2/3 cup melted butter 
1 cup sugar 

3 tablespoons cinnamon 

Heat first four ingredients. 
Cool to lukewarm. Add yeast 
and eggs. Blend in flour. Knead 
dough to satiny finish. Let rise 
until doubted; punch down. Let 
rise again; roll out. Brush with 
butter, sprinkle with cinna- 
mon-sugar mixture. Roll like a 
jellyroll; cut into 1-inch slices. 
Bake at 375 degrees, for 22 
minutes. Frost with powdered 
sugar icing while warm. 



7’Ai' Am/sA ifinnen fire rfes 'fiim'ei ffir 
p Prias a persmt. 7 he 

. \JiIieiy serce JO h propie; /he 
Yo/krs, JO fo 70: /he Ropps^ iO /a SO. 
Mf/he f K^e/T/i/lofL^ hy knerm km/ /wo 
weeks m advfime. W/i/e to: 

% Sormati mtei Patin 'it M Rou/e 

/, HokOJ(k 

% .Metvin am/ Fa// /tie Yf/f/e/% Roa/e 

• J Joy f/ mai .\t/mi Mae Rapp, Rott/e 

/. 7hiX J4S. 

AfJt/tesses are Chouieeiu, OK 74J37. 

Sy/via and Aif red Yodermn 
Bakery^ sou/h of /he US. 412 and US. 
69 In/errhange on ike east side of US. 

69. SyhkFs parents., FJi and Mary 
Shroc/t, own ShroeFs Cotinfry Bakery, 
located west of Chouteau and tiorfh of 
i'S. 472. .4 kuggy parked ky US- 412 
meatis they're open for kushiess. 


A Great Gift 

For Any Occasion 

Say "happy birthday" to your wife or that son awoy at 
college. . . pledge your love to your favorite valentine. . . send 
best wishes to your Oklahoma serviceman far from home. An 
Oklahoma Today subscription is a great gift idea, and it arrives 
six times a year! 

With each issue they will enjoy the besf of Oklahoma, with 
breathtaking color photography and fascinating articles on such 
topics as : 

• Travel ond Entertainment • Arts and Crafts 

• History and Traditions • Statewide Events 

• People and Nature • And much morel 

What other gift offers so much for only $1 3.50? And any 
additional gift subscriptions you order are only $1 1 each. 

Your friends and family will love our special vacation issue this 
spring, just part of our 35th Anniversory Celebration. Order now 
so they won't miss out. Just complete the order card in the front 
of this issue or call us toll-free ot 1 -800-652-6552 with your 
charge card information. Well even announce your thought’ 
fulness by sending o gift card in your name. If s that simple. 



\t>(L’h-ApriI om 



STEVE mOLMAN 



IIk gleaming glass world of the Re>nin^on Race Track 


By Terri L. Dorrow 



The muiTi-mliimi Miar wmki (if Remuinion Ptirk rev(jivrs amumi a mumenis Tike iJm one: tight mas where uny thing fan happen. 


/ r s two minutes to post time. 
Bridn Queen sits quietly in the 
Re m i n ^ro ii I rk gra n d s ta n d . A 1 1 
around him people are stirring, 
restless in their impatience For the race 
to begin. A young man in a "I’-shirt and 
shorts bounds down the steps, a smug 
smile on his face and a death grip on a 
small piece of white paper. An attrac- 
rive, middle-aged blonde jumps up and 
races up the stairs to place a last minute 
bet. Queen looks at his companion. 

“'This is it/’ he says, holding up his 
pari-mytucl ticket. “1 his is my pick of 


the day. Pm tellingyou. I'm gonna win 
this one.’' 

All eyes shift to the track as a voice 
booms over the loudspeaker that the 
horses are in the starting gate, 

'‘And they’re off," says Queen, beat- 
ing track announcer Jim Byers by a 
mere fractitm of a second. 

"U’mfin four, c’mon four,” Queen 
yells, as the horses round the turn. 

Into the stretch, the nine horse is in 
the lead, the four horse closing fast, 
“b’our, four, four,” Queen yells. 
They’re nose and nose. But the four 


horse is on the move. He reaches the 
wire a full neck ahead of his rival. 

”1 knew it. I just knewir," says Queen, 
as he waits for his win to be declared 
officiaL 

In pari-mutuel betting, the winners 
divide the spoils — the total sum bet 
less the track’s expenses. Kach winner 
takes home a sum in proportion to what 
he wagered. Usually a $Z or $5 bettor. 
Queen spends hours the night before a 
race pouring over '‘^I'he Daily Racing 
f orm/’ He claims not to know what 
he’s doing, but occasionally he tee Is 
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A Visit to RemingtonLand 


vvcokcrui in Kcminj;t(jnl^and 
nL*edn't be limited to the racetrack. 
Nearby attractions include: 

• National Cowboy Hall of Fame. 
Prom the classic works of hVederic 
Remington and C 'll a rles M. Russell to the 
contemporary works of Wilson Hurley, 
the Hall of Fame's $40 million western 
art coliecdon annually attracts some 
2sS(k(}00 visitors. Btit there's more than 
art. John Wayne's personal collection of 
Kachina dolls, spurs, and movie stills are 
here along with other mementtjcs t>f the 
old west. The muse uni, 1 700 N.K. 03, is 
open daily. .Admission is $5 for adults, $4 
for senior citizens, $2 forages 6 to 1 2, free 
for ages under U years. (405) 478-2Z5C1 

• Oklahoma C^ity Ztio. The Okla- 
htmia City Zt>o is the Southwest's oldest 
v^oo. It houses the world's largest hoofed 
animal colleetion and is the imly /Am in 
the Southwest with a dolphin slims. 
.'\quaiicus houses Atlantic bottle-nosed 
dolphins, sea lions, gray seals, and two 
dozen ut|uariimis filled with fish and 
animals from around the world. Honrs are 

a.m. to 5 p.ni., October to March; 9 a.m. 
to 6 p.m., Aptil m . September. Admission 
is $4 for adults, $2 IVrr ages ^ to 1 1 and 65 
and older, free for ages 3 and imdet. (405) 
424-3344. 

• The KirkpiUriek (Center, I'his com- 
plex is six attractions in one — 'Fhe 
Omniplex Seicncc Museum, Air ,Spaec 
Museum, Center of the American In- 
dian. International Photography I tall of 
Fame, Kirkpatrick Planetarium, and the 
K i rk pa [ ric k Ga rd e n s a nd G rcen ho u sc . I c 's 
open Labor Day to Memorial Day, 9:3(1 
a.m. to 5 p.ni. weekdays, 9 a.m, to 6 p.m, 
Saturdays, and noon to 6 p.m. Sundays, 
flours are 9:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. Memorial 


Day to Labor Day. Admission is $5 for 
aduks, $3 for ages 5 to 12 and seniors, 
free for ages under five. (405) 427-5461. 

• National Softball 1 1 all of Fame, 
More chan just a museum of softball his- 
tory, this is the headquarters of the 
Amateur Softball Association and home 
of the new $2 million ASA Hall of Fame 
Stadium where many of the sport's major 
tournaments are played. Called the " Faj 
N 1 aha I of softba 1 1 stad iu ms," the stadi u m 
seats more chan 2,000 with no beams or 
poles to obstruct viewing. I’he complex, 
2H01 N.F. .50th, is open S a.m, to 5 p.m. 
weekdays, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Saturdays, 
and 1-4 p.m. .Sundays, Admission is $1 
for adults, .50 cents for children. (4051 
427-.546L 

• Oklahoma Firefighters Museum, 
This firefighters' museum has the dis- 
tinction of being the only such museum 
owned by the firefighters themselves. 
Don't miss the Benjamin Franklin eoL 
lection, whidi includes equipment used 
to organize Philadelphia's first volun- 
tee r ft re d c part m e n t . 7 li e in u sc u m , 2 7 1 6 
N.F^, SOth, is open daily 10 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. Admission is $2 for adults, $1 for 
ages 6 to 12, free for ages under six w hen 
with an adult. (405) 424- .5440. 

• F rontier Cily, Iliis western theme 
park will open the state's largest wooden 
roller coaster this year. “'Fhc WildcaC 
will reach a height of 90 feet and span 
2,000 feet of crack. Summer hours are 5- 
10 p.m. 7'uesdays, noon to 10 p.m. Wed- 
nesdays, 'rhursdays, and Sundays, noon 
to midnight Fridays, and 10 a.m, to mid- 
night Saturdays. Closed Mondays and in 
w^inrer. Admission is $14.95 for adults, 
$9.95 for children under 48 inches, (405) 
478-2412. 



sure enough to stick his neck out on a 
long shot. lie did chat today, beccing 
$10 to win on the number four horse, 
and it paid off. He collects $1 10 and 
struts back to his seat. 

Like many of the three mill ion people 
who've been to Oklahoma City's 
Remingttm Park since it opened in 
1988, Queen gets caught up in the 
excitement, or as general manager 
David N’anec would say, the “pomp 
and cireuni stance" of horse racing. 
Remington Park runs off a mixture of 
flashy show business, sports, drama, 
and the irresistible challenge of pining 
you r guess i ng s kills aga i n st you r neigh- 
bor's. “It's the \mm action you can buy 
for$3," says Keith Chamblin, Reming- 
ton's media director. "More than any 
other crack [\c been to, Remington 
Park was designed with the fan in 
mind." 

I'or example. Remington paddocks 
can l>c viewed from virtually every level 
of the complex. Phe horses, chemsehes, 
pass through a glass tunnel on the first 
le vel <m their w ay tc) the racetrack. Fhe 
entire complex was designed to high- 
light the pre-race pageantry and place 
the emphasis on the scars of the show: 
the ht>rses and jockeys. “It allows the 
fans as much of a chance as possible to 
get dose to the stars," says C7tamblin. 

'That average fan, by the way, is more 
like your next door neighbor than the 
high rollers or the sad fella spending his 
last dollar in a desperate attempt to win 
big that you sec in the movies. 'Flic 
average fan's bet during the 1990 
su m met t] uarter horse season was $2 . 1 4. 
During thorough bred seasons, it Jumps 
to $1 1, b>^i^ fhe rise is more due t(j a few" 
heavy bettors than the average fan. 
Most visitors are $2 bettors and coming 
to the track for the first time. Some fall 
in love with the sport, some do not. 
“Wc knew we w'ould get a certain per- 
ccruage of what I call tire kickers, people 
w ho arc going to come out, sample the 
product and decide it's nor something 
they want to do as fret[uently as they 
might go CO the movies,” says David 
\ ancc. “But a certain percentage is 
V Rt>ing to come out and say, i really 


enjoy this,' and come baek.” 

Sitting in his office overlooking the 
paddock, V ance explains the diversity 
of the crowd this way: “YOu can go out 
on the infield and sit in the sun, cake 
your children to the playground, watch 
the races and wager, throw frisbees and 
thijse kinds of things. Or you can come 
inside, w'alk around on the first floor, 


have some free sears, and walk out on 
the apron. You can go up to the grand- 
stand level, or go up to the clubhouse, 
or you can g<j on up to the penthouse 
and hobnob." 

.Sooner or later, however, you're 
bound CO get caught up in w hat makes 
Remington I’ark tick — the horse rac- 
ing. Jr is. Remington sport marketing 


V 
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director Ben Cambra likes w say, [lie 
f^rcatest sport in die world: “1'his is 
kind of a cliche, but it's the only sptjrt 
you can watch and play at the same 
time. You have a mod ng interest. When 
people bet on a horse and that htjrse 
wins, it becomes your horse. You follow 
him along. Ilien there \s the love for 
the animal Horses are majestic, beau- 
tiful animals. 1 o watch them doing 
w'hatthcy do naturally adds to the drama 
of the sport. Plus, with pari-mutuel, it's 
me against you and you against me, I 
can't think cjf anything better than 
picking a litjrse, that htjtse coming in, 
and y o u being re wa rd c d . 

“We provide monetary rewards for 
predicting the future," says C^ambra. 

Phac is no easy task. In fact, for new- 
comers, it can be confusing, Kveryonc 
seems to have a different system, I.ynn 
Brooks picks horses by names chut 
appeal to her (yes, she has won a few ). 
f or the “Pick 6," a $2 bet where you 
pick the w inner of races three through 
eight, jt>c Cira/iano favors the serial 
number system— he pulls out a dollar 
bill and marks die winners according ttj 
the first six numbers. Some folks swear 


by the numbers from their birth date. 
And still others choose their picks by 
the color of the jockey's silks or the 
color of the horse (grays are best, says 
Brooks), “No tried and true way exists 
that's going to pick a winner every 
time," says Oambra, “and no one sys- 
tem is any mtire unusual than another." 

flandicapping theories based on 
more scientific data than the horse's 
hair color do exist. It is tel ling that they 
are what the experts use. It is also why 
fan education is a priority at Reming- 
ton Park, says Camhra, 

Information centers are t>n every^ 
level of the complex. Handicapping 
sem inars, videos of past races and how^ 
to books are readily available to the fan 
who wants to know more. “It's like 
going to any other sport for the first 
time," saysC^ambra. “Naturally, w hen 
you bring someone from England and 
they've never seen American football 
before, it's perplexing. Racing's nodif- 
ferenc. Wc know w hen people get in- 
formation in their hands and absorb it, 
dieyVe going to be more comfortable 
the next time they come to the races. 
And it stands to reason they'll have a 


more enjoyabie experience." 

Cam bra says one of the track's most 
po p iJ I a r s e m i n a rs i s “S ii n r i se at Re m I n g- 
ton" held each Saturday morning dur- 
ing racing season. 'Hie free seminar 
runs from B-9:30 a.m.; it lets fans (|ues- 
cion jockeys and trainers, tour the 
stables for a view of life on the back 
stretch, and watch the track's orches- 
trated chaos as some 1 00 horses run 
through morning workouts, 'riierc's 
even a free continental breakfast, and 
since pari-mutuel vvindow^s are closed, 
kids are welcome. 

“Kno%v ledge is power," says CUiam- 
hlin. “'Phat's more apparent at the race 
track than in any other sport. It’s the 
people who create the odds w hich de- 
termine what the payofYs are going to 
be. I think that's w hat's so intriguing. 
You become almost obsessed with 
learning more about it and trying to 
heat the guy next to you w hen he thinks 
he's picking the right horse but yon 
know you're picking the right horse." 

mi 

7'mi D^jrrom' of Yukon for Delta 
S k y and ' I A\' A A m b as s a d o r . 



Getting There 

Ike heoiify of RemingfonLond k tkof nii 
the (itirm tions // aimmpeOiseti — fnm 
Frmiiier City to the Ctmdmy Hedf of 
Fame — ore within a tai-minnie drive of 
the rm etrori\ 

Remington Pork is oi the juneture of 
Interstote JS and Interstate 44 in 
(Jkiaho/no City. Spring ond fa it seasons 
are tharfmghhred meets: the spring season 
starts Fehruan / and ends May S. The 
!99t Remington Park Derk^ is on Marrh 
to. The summer quarter horse season runs 
May tH to In iy IS. With a few e^reptions^ 
raring days are Wednesday through 
Sunday. Post time is / p.m. during 
thoroughred meets and 4 pan. during 
quarterhorse meets. 

Genera! admission is $2; $ I for rhiidfen 
/ 7 and under and senior eitiMus, {Persons 
under iS are at towed only on the infield 
park.} Reserved seating is also avaUatde. 
For reservations, iaii (40S} 424-9000. 
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Heirloom Horses 


Carving the thoroughbred 
of rocking horses. 


^ ?i a New York IBM 

/ 1 exccNtive who carved 
i I wooden ^^eesc on the vvcck- 
JL ends, Richard Puliro 
seemed to have it all: A hi^^h- paying job 
and a hobby he loved, line four years 
ago, Puliro became convinced he would 
never j>erfect his craft just carving on 


weekends. 

W hen IliM soon after called for voP 
imteers to take early rctircmcni, Puliro 
stuck his hand up. "'All my life Pve 
wanted to have a period where I could 
pursue some artistic thingH^ lie says, 
"'My wife's from \ inica. '!die lake’s 
pretty. We found a really cure house <in 
the lake, and 1 built my sctidio.” 

In January (jf 1988, Puli to opened 
1 landcarved Heirlooms, Ltd., on (Jrand 
Lake and proceeded to become one of 
two men in the Lnited States who 
car\e reproduction Victorian rocking 
horses. 

Pijr Puli to, 4h, it was a logical pause 
for a man who at age huir picked up his 
grandfather’s wood-carving tools intent 
on using them, and who at one pthnt in 
his life actually owned a horse farm in 
Kentucky hluegrass country, "i don’t 
know if children are as excited about 
horses today, hut once all I dreamt 
about was having a httrsc/' he says, 

Pulito's rocking horses now grace the 
Museum of American hoik Art gift 
shop in Rockefeller (’enter in New 
Y ork taty and the pages of Marguerite 
h awdry ’s books on h’nglish and Ameri- 
can fine rocking horse makers. It still 
amazes him, however, that rocking 
horses remain a novelty, “Pctjplc don’t 


really know what they are," he says, 
"IV'ople look at them and say, *If you 
just pur a pole through it, it could be a 



PuJitf/s liofws come /rmoi o/t/e /trH/es 

and Sit rntps. Sume nwnen mid itn\ smidk 
idanitefs^ Jnd hnir/s. and kg sett tappings. 


carousel horse.' ” 

Not <[ihte. 

(Jailing a \ ictoriao rocking horse a 
cartjusel horse is like calling w<jod carv- 
ing whittling. The latter is done with 
knives and bits of wtjf^d by school boys; 
the other, with mallets and chisels by 
someone akin to a sculptor. V ictorian 
rocking horses w ith their leather rack, 
horse- hair manes, glass eyes, and the 
rolling moti()n of a real horse are throw- 
backs ur a time when rich Knglishmen 
insisted on raising got^d horsemen, 
'"d’hese were actually used to teach 
children how to ride a real horse, d hese 
toys resembled the hunters and racers 
in the fathers' stables.” 

In the United States, the horses ar- 
rived vs ith the roaring ’2t)s and exited | 


with the Depression. lUit small Knglish 
taemries have made them since IH.SO, 
i^dito enctmruered the htJrses nine 
years agci while antit|uing back Hast. 
Already a cun er, he didn’t attempt one, 
however, until he tV>und a broken one, 
w ith its joinery and some 24 .separate 
pieces of basswood exposed, "I remem- 
ber chinking, M could make one of 
those,' ” 

llis first horse was crude and cook 
four weeks co finish. Since turning 
professional, Pulito’s halved the rime 
and elevated the final product to a work 
of art. 'That is as it should be, "These 
beautiful, handmade horses were con- 
sidered the finest of toys and gentle, 
sensitive friends, ('hildren named 
them and gro<mied and loved them. 
Within families, they were passed on 
and shared In generations of children,” 
In Kngland* carvers pass patterns 
down like silver. Pull to was on his own. 

[ le studied hundreds cjf photographs of 
rocking horses, before choosing his 
favorite features — a large, arched neck, 
a tilted head. Adhering to tradititjo, he 
painted his horse dapple gray, the color 
of choice ever since Queen V iett^ria sat 
upon a dapple gray on a visit to an 
Knglish rocking horse workshop. 

His steeds sell for $1,800 (pulltoys 
are $3.S0). I Ic makes 30 a year and 
considers them modern-day heirlooms, 
built to last generations. family of 
triplets has one and it still looks new ,” 
Puli to says. "1 figure that was like put- 
ting one through three generations of 
use/' — Marti Attoun 


Puida dhpkm im horses in ids Gnttr 
^'orkshop. Fora it/rnha/r. wnk R/. J. Pox 
7 / 5 , Gros e, OK 77577 , 
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Oklahoma Gifts 

fmOKIMOMATODAY 


Treat yourself, a 
friend or relative to 
an Oklahoma gift. 
To order, use the 
order card in front 
of this issue or call 
toll-free: 

1-800-652-6552. 


Original Design Sweatshirts 

Beat those post-holiday blues with a ^ 
colorful, original sweatshirt. The Oklahoma 
shirt (left and right) and the Indian Patchwork 
shirt (center) were designed and printed in 
Oklahoma for Oklahoma Today. Both are 
50% cotton/50% polyester in sizes 
S.M,L,XL,XXL. Only $19.95 plus $1 .50 
shipping. 



la h o m 






wTl f ^ 






Oklahoma Map Puzzle 

T Popular with all ages, the map 
puzzle is an educational gift. Each 
hundred-piece puzzle features state 
rivers, lakes, history and symbols. 
The puzzle measures 13"x20“. Only 
$9.95 plus $2 shipping. 




Oklahoma Coffee Mug 

V Our original coffee mug was 

designed in Oklahoma. Each kiln- 
fired black ceramic mug sparkles with 
color. Dishwasher and microwave 
safe. Only $7.95 each plus 
$2 shipping. 


Button Covers 

▼ Enjoy the ' Southwesf look with 
this stylish fashion accessory. They 
simply snap-on, and can be worn 
by both men and women. Set of 
four only $18. set of six only $27. 
Add $1 shipping per set. 





A Book From Our Quality Selection 

A. 


OKLAHOMA 




m 




Is A Lasting Gift. 

Route 66: The Mother Road. 

This definitive book is from Oklahoma 
author Michael Wallis. Includes 230 
stunning images. Only $29.95 plus 
$3 shipping. 

Oklahoma Today in Bound 
Volumes. The 1990 edition is now 
available. The 1989 edition features 
the Centennial Series. Only $29.95 
each plus $3 shipping, 

David Fitzgerald's OKLAHOMA. 
This oversized 10"x13 1/2" edition is 
filled with over 100 breathtaking color 
photographs- Only $32.50 plus $3 
shipping. 

The Long Lost Recipes of Aunt 
Susan. Edna Vance Mueller was 
Food Editor of the Da/7y Oklahoman 
from 1929' 1943. Her recipes (550 
total} and vignettes provide a glimpse 
of Oklahoma culinary tradition. Only 
$14.95 plus $3 shipping. 



Half Price Calendars! 

T Our 12“x9" Scenic Calendar is 
on sale for $3.50 WHILE THEY 
LAST! Add $1 .50 each for ship- 









CALENDAR 


PRIME TIMES 


♦ March 2,7,9 'Tulsa Opera celebrates the 200th an- 
ni\ ersary of “T he Ma^^^ic Flute” with the Oklahoma premiere of Mozart’s 
fairy-tale opera. Ransom Wilson, artistic director of the OK Mozart Festiv al, 
conducts the 18th-century-style production. ♦ March 30 I'he longest- 
running passion play in America will unfold for the 66th time this year in a 
valley at the foot of Mt. Roosevelt in the Wichita Mountains Wildlife 
Refuge, ‘i’rince of Peace, Oklahoma’s Faster Tradition” begins on Faster 
Fve and ends shortly after midnight Faster morning. ♦ April 25-27 In 
Ouncan, the semi-annual “C^ivic Capers” brings out hundreds of [Duncan's 
hidden talents to shine on stage performing production numbers, stand-up 
comedy and more. A New York director is imported to \v hip the cast into 
shape. 


Q 


MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES 


MARCH 

1-Apri! 7 
1-14 


t-15 


M7 

2-31 


3-26 


. 3-8 


5-26 

16 


16-Junc 


I’ihcTworks ’91, West Cjallery, Kirkpatrick C 'enter, 
OKCk (4(15)427-5461 

'"Anasazi World,” OK Museum of Natural Histnr>\ 
Norman, (44)5) 325-471 1 

“Clow Country," WtKJlar<K; Museum, Barfle.svj|k% 
(9IH) 336-631)7 

Knnja Ayres An Show, (Cherokee Nat'l Museum, 
rahletpiah. (918) 4.56-6(K)7 
“KAV. Redmond: Kites,” Fire ho use Art ('enter, 
Ntjrman, (405) 329-45Z3 

“( Ircati viw I ndcr 1 )urcss: h’rom (i iilag to ( i lasnost,” 
F'enster Museum (>f Jeuisb Art, Tulsa, (918) .582- 
3732 

Seminole Patehwork Workshop, Seminole Nation 

Museum, Wew<ika. (405) 257-.5580 

Ckilcjred Pencil on Paper by William Herry, 

Bartlesville Museum, BartlesviUe, (918) .5.56-2386 

Western Heritage Awards, Nat’l Camhoy Mall of 

Fame, OKC. (411.5) 478-22.5(1 

“John Cdymer: A Rerrospeetive,” Nar'l Ctm htiy 


Hall of Fame, OKC, (4(15) 47H-225U 
1 9-April 28 Int'l Dinosaur An Contest FNhibit, OK Museum of 
Natural History , Norman, (405) 32,5-471 1 
31-April 24 < Itmarmo Natl Works on Papt-r. (lurdiiicr An (jal- 

Icry, Stillwater, (405) 624-6016 


. 4 / 7 ^//. 

1-24 


H30 


13-14 


14-21 


14-Jime 9 


15-june 15 
2()-June 15 


27 


‘^Native American flames,” Cherokee Strip Mu- 
seum, Perry, (405) ,5,56-2405 
‘^'Tornado Alley— An ists and the Weather,” Char- 
les B, Goddard (ientcr, Ardmore, (405) 226-0909 
“Art Under the Oaks," Five Civilized 'Tribes Mu- 
se u m . \ 1 II s k ogee, (918) 683- 1701 
'Fuilp Test. Kirkpatrick Gardens, Kirkpatrick Cen- 
ter, OKC. (405) 427-5461 OKC, 

‘"'The Landscape in 2(lih Century American Art: 
Selections from the Metropolitan Museum of An,” 
l*hilbnM)k Museum of An, 'I'ulsa, (918) 749-7941 
“Buffalo Days: The .Artist's View.” Woolaroc Mu- 
seum, Banicsville, (918| ,5.56-0.>07 
“American WaieTcoh>rs from the Mciroptditan 
Museum <if Art," Gilcrease Museum, Tulsa, (918) 
582-3122 

“Cowboy Poetry fiathering,” Natl Cowixjy Hall of 
l■ame, OKC, (405) 478-2250 
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ENTERTAINMENT CALENDAR 



MARCH 

7-9 “Steel lias." Oil \V<]isjdw;ird,\ViiciLlu'ard, 

(4(}S) i%h-i\m 

7-9, 14-16 "M.A.S.IL," Sluwncc Little I heatfc, Shawnee, 

OaSi 275-2Kt)S 

1 5 - Z3 1 ‘h e 1 1 e i t] i ( Ih u ni i e I e s," ' Fi i Isa I ^e rf< j r m Arts 

Center, l ulsa, {91H)5%-71II 
lS-^4 “h'utal Attraeikm," l^awtun Cnmmiiniiy 'riieatre. 
I^awrnn, (4115) 35^5-16011 

2 1 -April 7 LSneial Sceuricy,” Jewel Bux l'heatre,C)KC, (4051 
S2I-I7M6 

29-31 “VniLes,” I leller Theater, 'I’lilsa, (918) 743-121 H 

29- April 7 "Huby," PerTiirmin^ Arts Center, 4'ulsa, (918) 
587-8402 

29-April 27 "Niinsense," P<4lard I heat re. Ciuthrie, (405) 2K2- 
2800 


APRIL 

4-7, 11-14 
5-20 
6 

12-May 11 
12-14, 19-20 
18-19 

18-20, 26-28 
19-20, 25-28 
2(1 

26-May 4 


*''The Mnusc ‘Trap," Town and Cfmn 4'heiitre, 
Stillwater, (405) 372^9122 

'*'TrLie West," ( larpciiter Sipiare 'Theatre, OKC, 

(405) 232-65UO 

"ISnocehio," 4'ulsa Performing Arts Center/Tuha, 
(918) 596-71 1 1 

“Sleuth," l^otlard Theatre, Stage IT Chithrie, {405} 
282-280(1 

“WirncHS for the Pmseencinn," Smith west Play- 
house, Cllmou, (405) 323-4448 
"T’ootlighr Tren/A,” Ardmore Little 'Theatre, 
Ardmore. (405) 226-09U9 

“'i'he< Inektail I hmr," I leller 'Theatre, Tuha, (918) 
743-1218 

"Murder by the Bonk." Bn^ken Arrow Community 
l^lay house, Broken Arrtnv, (918) 2584)07? 

"An Lvening of Storytelling," Lawton Community 
'Theatre, Lawton, (405) 355-1600 
'M iaiA'ey," "Tulsa Performing .Arts Center, 4’ulsa, 
(918) 596-7111 



MUSIC/DANCE 

MAfiClf 

5 C i re e n ( loii n try j a/y. !*'e sri v a I , N S U ¥ I n e A rts A ( i d i- 
corium, 'Tuhlec[uah, (9! 8) 456-551 1 

5 New 5ork City Opera, ,Seottish Kite 'Temple, 
Ciuthrie, (405) 282-2800 

7 Jay Me.Shaiui 4Vio, NSC Pine Arts Auditorium. 

Tahletpuh, (91 8} 456-5511 

8-9 Early Bird Bluegrass Show, Agriplev. Mugti, {405> 
32 (j-5598 

10 Musietm Kxhihu, 4’ulsa Philharmonic. 4'olsa, 
(918) 747-7445 

1 1 Australian ’)'oiith Orehestra, ‘Tulsa Perfonning 
Arts C lenrer, 4'olsa, (918) 59(>-71 1 1 

12 ficorge Benson, Performing Arts (.lenter, Tulsa. 

‘(918) .596-71 1 1 

14 4 oka Philharmonic ('lassies (kmcert, PerfV^rming 


Arts Center, 'Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 

16 Dukes of Dixieland famcert, Briggs Auditorium, 
Phillips IJniv., Enid, (405) 237-4432 

17 Tulsa Philharmonic Sundae Series: UN A Small 
World, i on. Performing Arts Center, 'Tulsa, (918) 
747-7445 

21 Trio 'Tulsa, SW Playhouse, Clinton* (405) .>23- 

2222 

22 Oklahoma Sinibnia Tulsa Pops Concert. Brady 
Theatre. 'Tulsa, (918) 582-7507 

22-23 Ballet Oklahoma, OSU 'Theatre. Stillwater. (405) 
744-6133 

24 T'estival i^f Spirituals. Camarrfm Circuit Opera 
Co., Norman. (405) 364-8962 

26 C h i kl re n N ,Sh o w , ] *ra i ri e Dan ce ' I hca ere. Hom- 
iny, (405)478^132 


APRIL 

2 1 luhbard St. Danee Co., tnvie Center .Music I lall, 

OKC, (405) 848^8637 

4- 7 “Madame Butterlly," CSC, Mitehell 1 lall. Ed- 

mond, (405) 1-2980 

5- 7 ‘4’rankie and Johnny,” "Pat|uita,” and "l\is de 

Paderewski," Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 
585-2573 

8 Krakow Conservati>r\' Orehesrra, N'SlI, I'ahle- 
qoah, (918) 4.56-551 1 

1 1 Tulsa Philharmonic Classics (amcert. Performing 
Arcs Center. 4'oLsa, (918) 747-7445 

12 Boys Choir tjf 1 larlem, Scottish Rite Temple, 
CUithrie, (405) 282-2800 

13 Enid Phillips Symphony Orehesrra, Phillips Univ., 
Enid, (405)237-4432 

1 3 “ 1 4 “'The Bar be r < >f ,Se v i 1 1 e ' T o I s a O pe ra . P e rf^ jf m - 
ing Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 5W>-71 1 1 

14 Ciokhna and Loumbro/.o, Duo-Piamsts, Cdiopin 
Society, .Mitchell Mall, Edmond. (405) 341-2980 

18 OHC Opera 4 heat re. OSC tarn cert 1 lall, ,Sere- 
tean C^eitter, Stillwater, (405) 744-6 1 33 

18 Anna Maria Albergheiti and the 'J'ulsa Pops, NSC 
Fine Arts .Auditorium, 'I'ahleijuah, (918) 456- 
551 1 

18- 21 "tiosi J'an 4'utti.” Tulsa I 'niversity Theatre Dept.* 

Tulsa, (918) 631-2567 

19 Oklahoma .Sinfonia I'ulsa Ihips (sincere. Brady 
Theatre, I'olsa, (918) .582-7507 

19- 20 Spring Cala. Tine .Art.s Center, SW( >Sl T Weath- 

erford, (405) 323-5954 

19-22 “Carousel," CASC .Auditorium. Ptaeau, (918) 647- 

8(i60 

20 'Tulsa PhiEliarmoiiic Pops Concert* Performing 
.Arts Center. 'Toka. (918 ) 747-7445 

20 OSU Jazz T’estival, Ckmeert Mall, Stillwater, (405} 
744-(A^^ 

21 Dun Pianists Alan and Alvin Chow, Per- 
k>rming Arts Center, Tulsa. (918) 742-4087 

23 C )S 1 1 Mas ce rwc >rk s Co nee rt- B ra It; ms Re ( ] o i e m , 

OSU Concert Hall, Sttllwater, (405) 744-61.53 
25 Woody MermanN 'Thundering Herd. Ardmore 
Little Thcaire, Ardmore. (405) 226-0^)09 

25- 27 Civic Capers, Simmons Center, Duncan, (405) 

252-4862 

26- 28 Spring Repertorx Performance, Ballet Oklahoma, 

Civic (Center Music Mall. OKC, (405) 848-8637 

~ — 
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27 I.awton Philharmonic Orchestra, Lawton. (405) 
24S-2(K)1 

27-28 Bartlesville (^ivic Ballet. Community Center. 



INDIAN EVENTS 


MARCH 


2 OK Eederation of Indian Women Powwow. OK 
State Fair. OKC. (405) 048-6704 


APRIL 

1-6 Symposium on the American Indian. NSC. 'Pahle- 
quah, (018) 456-551 1 

26-27 Indian Festival and Powwow, 'Falihina Indian 
C:iub. Falihina, (018) 567-2550 



RODEO AND HORSE EVENTS 


MARCH 

15- 17 McKenzie I lunter Jumper Spring I lorse .Show, 

Tulsa, (018).^21-.W2 

16 Remington Park Derby, OK(', (405) 424-1000 

16- 17 4-H and FF'A Junior Livestock's Ranch Rodeo, 

OKC. (405) 278-80(K) 

25 Blue Ribbon Quarter Horse l•'uturity,Sallisaw,(018) 
775-7771 

27-51 OK Quarter Horse Spring .Show, 'Fulsa, (018) 744- 
1115 


APRIL 

5-6 Lazy K Reining Classic, Lazy K Arena. (Juthrie, 
(405) 282-.MXH 

4-6 Ardmore PRC^A .Shrine Rodeo. Ardmore. (405) 22.V 
2541 

11-12 Azalea Rodeo, Muskogee I'airgrounds, Muskogee, 
(018) 687-440f) 

11-15 Lazy K .Spring Barrel Futurity. Lazy K Arena, 
C;iJthrie, (405) 282-5004 

11-15 .SWO.SL Collegiate Rodeo, Weatherford, (405) 774- 
5710 

16- 21 Centennial Horse Show. OKC, (405) 278-8000 

17- 20 Barrel Race Futurity, Ardmore, (405) 22.V2.541 

18- 20 *80er Days PR(^.A Rodeo, Lazy E Arena. CJuthrie, 

(405) 282-.V)04 

10-20 .\ll-Pro Rodeo. Fairgrounds, (^hickasha. (405) 222- 
5111 

20-21 OK Quarter I lorse .Show, 'Fulsa, (018) 744-1 1 15 

25- 20 'Fulsa Circuit Horse Show, 'Fulsa, (018) 744-1 1 15 

26- 28 OK Mule, Draft I lorse and Wagon Auction, Ardmore 

(018) 566-.^010 

26-28 Pioneer Days Rodeo. Okemah, (018) 625-2440 


FAIRS AND FESTIVALS 

MARCH 

1-5 Oklahoma Arts and Oafts Festival, Expo .S(|uare. 
Fulsa, (018) 744-1115 



0-10 Eversman’s Carden Fair, 1‘ulsa Carden (Center. 
Fulsa. (018) 740-M01 

16 .Spring Fling Arts and Oafts .Show, Altus, (405)482- 
0210 

.50-51 Arts and Crafts Show. Hardy Murphy Coliseum. 
Ardm<»re, (405) 225-2.541 


APRIL 

6-21 Azalea F'estival, Honor Heights Park, Muskogee. 
(018) 682-2401 

15-14 Medieval Fair. Brandt Park. Norman. (405) .521- 
7227 

15-21 'Fulip Festival. Kirkpatrick Cardens, OK(.*, (405) 
427-5461 

15-20 Cimarron Ferritors (Celebration, and World Cham- 
pion Cow (Chip Fhrowing (Contest. Beaver. (405) 
625-4726 

20 Run For the .Arts: Fine Arts and Jazz Festival. 

Downtown, .Stillwater, (405) 577-7228 
20 An Herbal .Affair and Festival. Downtown, .Sand 
Springs, (018) 24.5-.5221 

25-28 Festival of the .Arts, .Myriad (iardens. OK(C. (405) 
2.56-1426 

27 Springfest, \ inita. (018) 2.56-71.5.5 



SPECIAL EVENTS 


MARCH 

15-17 Creen(Countr> Quilt Show and Bazaar. Ex|>o.S(juare. 
Fulsa, (018) 744-1115 

16 Annual 'Foy 'Fractor .Show, 'Fhe I lisioric (Commu- 
nity (Center. Edmond, (405) 540-6216 
2.5 Easter FCgg Hunt. Old West Playground. River 
Parks. 'Fulsa, (018) .582-0051 

2.5-.\Iay 21 (Crappiethon, Lake Eufaula. (018) 680-7751 

20-.50 'Fulsa Easter Pageant. (Chandler Park, 'Fulsa, (018) 
506-5000 

.50 Easter Bonnet Parade, (juthrie. (405) 282-1047 
.50 Wichita Mountains Easter Pageant. Wichita Moun- 
tains Wildlife Refuge, Lawton, (405) 248-7002 
.51 In-Water Boat Show. Afton. (018) 782-m.5 


APRIL 

6 (Chili (Cook-Off, Muskogee, (018) 68.5-0521 
6-7 'Fulsa (larden (Center Spring (Carden 'Four, (018) 
740-M0I 

6-7 .Southwest .Ag FCxpo. Elk (City. (405) 225-0207 
6-27 Photo '01, Norman .Arts and Humanities (Council. 
Norman, (405) .560-1 162 

15 (Crappie 'Fournament. (Crand Lake. (018) 786-2280 
15 “Higher Crounds," WO.S(C. Altus. (405) 482-0210 
1.5 Quilt .Show. .Muskogee (Civic (Center. Muskogee, 
(918) 682-65.5.5 

15-14 Butterfield Frail Juried .Art Show, CASC. Poteau. 
(018) M7-8660 

18-20 ’89cr Celebration, (Cuthrie. (405) 282-1047 

20-21 Indian 'Ferritorv l ime Line. F't. (Cibson. (018) 
478-0200 


Alfhouffh the information in this calendar is current, dates and details can change 
without notice. Please check in advance before attending any event. 
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